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Our Roving Camera on the Waterfronts 






IN LINI AHEAD formfttion 
thM« m<n««wt«p«rt (■•fti 
w«r« rouc« to Shoornott, 
Kont. aftor racontly taavinc 
Lewastoft, Suffolk, ono oi 
our wartimt Cast Coast 
Naval basoa, now in tho 
procaM of boinf closod down. 
Tbo base, known as H.M.S. 
MartoMo, was ostablisbad 
oarly In tho war. 


PRESENTATION of th« 
Cnaijn 'rem H.M. aircraft 
carrier Indofatifabla to tbo 
London Borough of Holborn 
cook placo on Sapt. 19. 1944. 
ship's officars and man 
marching with tha Enaign 
(balow) to tha Town Halt by 
way of Lincoln's Inn Pialds. 
Tha Borough '* adopted *' 
(ha Indafatigabia during tho 
War—banco this valuad gift. 




















Great StorieJt of the W ar HetoM 


The Amazhc facts abaci Peart Hathocr 
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preparatory signal 

ceremony of “ Colours ” was being 
hoisted at 8 a.m. on the Sunday 
morning of December 7, 1941, Japanese 
dive-bombers broke through the scattered 
cloud above the main base of the American 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbour, on Oahu 
Island. Hawaii, to begin one of the greatest 
acts of treachery in the history of war. 
Five seconds later a telegraph boy fell off his 
bicycle on the road between Honolulu and 
Fort Shafter with, in his pocket, a warning 
telegram that might have made just that 
fractional difference between disaster and 
victory. Between these two things lies a 
chain of circuirtstancc and mishap, of pre¬ 
vision and ill-judgement, probably unparal¬ 
leled in modern history. 

The report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the investigation of the Pearl 
Harbour attack, which has recently been made 
available, enables for the first time the full 
story of Pearl Harbour to be told. Starting 
points are always interesting. There are 
several for Pearl Harbour. My own, for 
choice, would be the morning early in 
January of 1941 when Admiral Isoroku 
Yamamoto, Commander-in-Chief of the com¬ 
bined Japanese Navy, ordered Admiral 
Onishi. Chief of Staff of the Eleventh Air 
Fleet, to prepare plans for an attack on Pearl 
Harbour. Admiral Yamamoto stated then, 
“ If we have war with the United States we 
will have no hope of winning unless the 
United States Fleet in Hawaiian waters can 
be destroyed." 

Jap Top Secret Operation Order 

In the latter part of August matters moved 
a considerable step further when all Japanese 
Fleet commanders and key staff members 
were ordered to Tokyo for war games prior 
to the formulation of final operation plans 
against Pearl Harbour. On September 13 
the outline of ba.sic operation orders was 
issued, and by November 5 the detailed plans 
were complete and promulgated. On Nov¬ 
ember 7 Admiral Yamamoto issued a top 
secret operation order which contained the 
words, ■■ F'irst preparations for war. Y-day 
will be December 8 " (December 7, Honolulu 
time). On November 14 units of the Pearl 
Flarbour attack force began to assemble in 
Hitokappu Bay in the Kurile Islands. 

At 9 a.m. on November 26 the Fleet left 
Hitokappu ^y under absolute wireless 
silence, while the Japanese ambassadors 
talked and talked with a suave tortuousness 


D. DIVINE, D.S.NI. 
Author of 
‘Dunkirk ’I • Dootroyora’ War’ 

in Washington. On December 2 Admiral 
Yamamoto sent from his flagship, the 
Yamato, the message “ Niita Kayama 
Noborc,” which, translated, means “ Climb 
Mount Niitaka,” the code phrase which stood 
for “ proceed with attack.” 

It is interesting to examine the state of the 
American Service mind during this period. 
For dates there we must go back as far as 
January 24, 1941, when the Secretary of the 
Navy addressed a communication to the 
Secretary of War (with copies to the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet and the 
Commandant of the Fourteenth Naval Dis¬ 
trict) stating, amongst other thinp, “ If war 
eventuates with Japan, it is believed easily 
possible that hostilities would be initiated by 
a surprise attack upon the Fleet or the Naval 
Base at Pearl Harbour.” The communica¬ 
tion ordered the taking of all necessary steps 
to prepare for, and to guard against, such a 
possibility. Those steps were taken. From 
the end of Januaru|^rc sms a progressive 
increase in the prc[n^gions ror the attack, in 
the training of the forces fdr the attack, and 
in the assembly ofdM<)riel to enable suCh an 
attack to be held.tir 

The most amazing feature of the whole 
American side of the preliminary period is 
beyond all question what is known as the 
Martin-Bellingcr report. Admiral Bellinger, 
Commander of the Naval Base Defence Air 
Force, and General Martin, commanding the 
Hawaiian Air Force, prepared a joint esti¬ 
mate covering army and navy air action in 
the event of a sudden attack. Recognizing 
that relations were strained, the report said 
that Japan in the past " has never preceded 
hostile actions by a declaration of war.” 
From that it went on to say that a fast raiding 
force might arrive in Hawaiian waters without 
prior warning from Intelligence. 

'T'mat attack, it suggested, would take place 
at dawn from one or more carriers which 
would probably approach inside of 300 miles. 
It might be preceded by a surprise submarine 
attack, and a single submarine might well 
indicate the presence of an enemy surface 
force. In further discussion General Martin 
estimated that the Japanese could probably 
employ a maximum of six carriers against 
Pearl Harbour ; that the enemy would be, 


success¬ 
ful attack than with escaping and would 
be willing to accept considerable losses. 
It worked out in detail the probable points 
from which the attack would be launched. 
1'he Martin-Bcllinger report is a master¬ 
piece of clear thinking and proper apprecia¬ 
tion of the mind of the enemy. In almost 
every single particular it was ju.stified on the 
day of the attack. On the basis of the report, 
exercises were carried out and all preparations 
for the defence of the area were made. On 
November 27, following a long succession of 
messages, signals and letters giving the course 
of negotiations with Japan and events in 
general—which included a warning that the 
Axis powers moved for choice on Saturdays, 
Sundays and public holidays—a dispatch 
was sent to Admiral Kimmel which began 
with the words, “ This dispatch is to be con¬ 
sidered a war warning." 

Organization ‘Magic* at Work 

It is not possible here to examine in detail 
the flow of events in Washington. American 
information to responsible officers, and in 
some degree American policy, was condi¬ 
tioned by the existence of a crypto-analytic 
organization which was able to ” break ” all 
Japanese codes in use, and which kept a very 
small group of responsible officers, politicians 
and the President, informed of all messages 
sent by Japanese diplomatic and consular 
officials, and a good deal of the material 
transmitted to the Fleet. The organization 
was known as “ Magic." 

Through Magic it was learnt on November 
16 that, after various hesitations, the dcadlire 
time for negotiations was set for November 
29. From then on the hints at an operation, 
secret, vital, urgent, were numerous. The 
American system for the checking of units 
of the Japanese Fleet had lost touch with 
the First and Second Japanese Aircraft 
carrier Divisions. The tension mounted 
intolerably as days and then hours went by. 

By Saturday, December 6 , it was almost at 
fever-heat in Washington, and on that day 
the first of a series of vital messages began. 
This, known as the “ Pilot message," in¬ 
formed the ambassadors that a message of 
fourteen points, outlining the Japanese case, 
was arriving. At this stage of the proceed¬ 
ings it seemed possible that this was a virtual 
ultimatum. The first thirteen points, which 
came as one message, in a measure confirmed 
.this. President Roosevelt, on reading them, 
■ said, “ This means war I" The “ Pilot 



AS VIEWED FROM AN ENEMY AIRCRAFT—Japan's attack at Raarl HarboMr on Dac. 7. IHI. whan ** diva bombart broka through tha icattarad 
cloud to bagin ena of tha graatavt acta of troachary in tha history d war.** As tha bombs droppad, columns of watar rosa high abova soma of tha 
M U.S. warships moorad off Ford Island in tha harbour. Tha military dicutors of Japan committad this act, said Prasidant Roosavalt In a broadcast. 
** undar tha vary shadow of tha flag of paaca borna by thair soacial anvoys in our midst.’* PAGE 419 Vhotp, Scit Yotk Timts i'holos 




message," however,. also stated that the 
document was not to be presented until a 
time fixed by Tokyo. The fourteenth para¬ 
graph arrived without containing any actual 
declaration of war, and the tension concen¬ 
trated on the hour of delivery. There were 
mishaps this night in Washington. The army 
chiefs were at a dinner party. Admiral Stark 
was at the opera. But these things were of 
small importance —the time was not yet fixed. 

At 4.37 a.ni. (Washington time) on 
December 7 a message was picked up by a 
naval monitoring station which was de¬ 
crypted and available in the Na\y Depart¬ 
ment at 7 a.m. (It is important here to 
remember the difference in times—7 a.m. in 
Washington would be 1.30 a.m. in Honolulu.) 
And here begins the first of the final fantastic 
scries of mishaps. There was no Japanese 
interpreter on duty in the Navy Department 
at that hour and it had to be sent to the army 
for translation. This was not available until 
approximately nine o'clock. 

Chain of Tragic Misadventures 

It was not seen by a responsible officer 
until Captain Kramer of the Translatioij 
Division returned to his office at 10.30. wt 
was delivered by him to the Chief of Naval 
Operations and within ten minutes to 
S^rctary Hull, and ten minutes later to the 
White House. The message stated that the 
fourteen points were to be delivered to the 
Secretary of State by the Japanese ambas¬ 
sadors at precisely one o'clock. In the course 
of tlie deliveries someone said that I a.m. 
Washington was “about dawn at Honolulu.” 
This wax the Navy Department side. 

Within the Army Department the message 
was delivered rather earlier, but General 
George Marshall, the Chief of Staff', was 
riding in the country and could not be con¬ 
tacted for some hours. At 11.30 he eventu¬ 
ally saw the fourteen-part memorandum and 
finally the “ One o'clock message.” Me 
immediately assumed that there was a definite 
signiffcanco attached to this time and wrote 
at once the draft of a warning message to 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Panama and the 
Western Defence Commands. So impressed 
was he with the urgency of the situation that 
he asked how long it would take to dispatch 
the message. He was informed that it would 
be in the hands of the recipients within 
thirty minutes. But . . . 

The army was out of touch by radio with 
Honolulu, owing to atmospheric conditions. 
Owing to the general lack of co-operation 
between the Services, which manifested itself 
at many points in the Hawaiian affair, the 
army was not prepared to use the more 
powerful naval transmitters. It therefore 
decided to send the message by commerical 


Great Stones of the War Retold 

means. There was teletype connexion be¬ 
tween Washington and Western Union in 
San Francisco, and the army was informed 
that San Francisco was in touch with Hono¬ 
lulu. San Francisco had the message by 
12.17 p.m. Perhaps it would be easier here 
to switch to Hawaiian time, for in Pearl 
Harbour the last of the grains of sand were 
running out; 12.17 p.m. would be almost a 
quarter to seven in the morning at Hawaii. 

It took three-quarters of an hour to get the 
message to Honolulu from San Francisco 
(7.33 a.m. Hawaiian time). 

Normally there was a teleprinter between 
the office in Honolulu and the military head¬ 
quarters at Fort Shaftcr, but this was early 
on a Sunday morning and'the teleprinters 
were not in operation. The message was given 
to a telegraph boy and, as hu been said, he 
fell off his Incycle as the first bombs fell. 

For, even as the Martin-Bellinger report 
had prophesied, the Japanese Fleet had come 
in to the point of the compass that the experts 
had expected, to the distance they had 
prognosticated and in the strength they had 
estimated. Kven the submarine attack had 
taken place “according to plan.” And in 
a whirl of dive-bombers and torpedo planes, 
high-level bombing and ground strafing, 
the American Pacific Fleet was destroyed in 
50 minutes ; and with it the air defence of 
the island and, for all practical purposes, the 
possibility of immediate retaliation. 

'p'ouR battleships were sunk, one heavily 
damaged, three others damaged. Two 
cruisers vvere heavily damaged and one 
damaged, four destroyers, a repair ship, a 
minelayer, a seaplane tender and an auxiliary 
ship were all out of action ; 188 planes had 
been destroyed, and the U.S. forces lost 2,280 
killed and more than 1,000 wounded. The 
Japanese lost five midget submarines, no 
ships, 29 aircraft and less than ](X) men. 

How had these things happened ? In its 
findings the Committee states that the 
Hawaiian commanders had failed to dis¬ 
charge their responsibilities in the light of 
warnings and information, had failed to co¬ 
ordinate and integrate their facilities for 
defence, to effect proper liaison between the 
Services, to maintain effective reconnaissance 
and to employ the fagifc tics. materiel and 
personnel at their comjflid. But considering 
all the evidence, it hiWdecidcd that “errors 
made by the HaWaiiaik^mmands were errors 
of judgement a|id notVklictions of duty.” 

Broadly speaking, trosc errors of judge¬ 
ment can be put down to one thing. Despite 
the Martin-^llinger estimate and the con¬ 
sequent thinking and planning in connexion 
with the defence of Hawaii, despite the 
“disappearance” of the Japanese carriers 


and the belief that a surprise attack of some 
sort was imminent. Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short, naval and military commander 
respectively, were convinced that the attack 
would be cither against the Philippines or 
southward towards th: Kra Peninsula and 
Malaya. They believed that the greatest 
danger Hawaii had to face was that of 
sabotage from Japanese sympathizers amongst 
Honolulu's large Japanese population. 

To that basic error can be added the 
accumulation of small errors that were due 
to the lack of co-operation between the U.S. 
Army and the Navy that showed itself in 
war for the first time on this grim December 
morning. The Japanese in their planning 
had allowed for the loss of at least two carriers 
and a number of surface vessels. That they 
lost nothing was primarily due to precisely 
this circumstance of non-co-operation. 

Speculation about Pearl Harbour has been 
endless and will so continue, but to my 
mind there are two channels that are more 
than ordinarily filled with fascination. How 
would the Pacific war have developed if the 
Pearl Harbour attack had been followed 
immediately with a landing to exploit the 
temporary destruction of American sea power 
and the establishment of Japanese air domina¬ 
tion in the Hawaiian region ? 1 found few 
people in the Pacific who did not think that 
such an attack should have succeeded. How 
would the Pacific war have been fought with 
America shorn of Pearl Harbour ? 

U.S. Fleet Inferior to the Jap 

My second channel of spKulation is as to- 
what would have happened if Pearl Harbour 
had not been attacked. In the opinion of 
the Admirals the American Fleet in the 
Pacific in December was inferior to the 
Japanese Fleet to a degree that precluded all 
possibility of major hostile operations. But 
if the Japanese had contented themselves with 
attacking the Philippines, and if General 
MacArthur had, by his defence, sufficiently 
inflamed American public opinion, is there 
not a possibility that political expediency 
might have forced the over-ruling of the 
Service chiefs and sent the Fleet with rein¬ 
forcements for Bataan ? 

What would have happened then ? It may 
be that Japan, with the apparent victory of 
Pearl Harbour, the victory that more than 
any other thing served to unite the immeasur¬ 
able force of the American nation in war, 
denied herself the possibility of defeating the 
American Fleet at sea, where it could not 
have been salved, and destroying an army of 
reinforcement. A sea battle with odds 
utterly in favour of Japan in the deep waters 
off the Philippines might have changed the 
whole outcome of the Pacific war. 



AT THC HEIGHT OF THE ATTACK by the Japane*« on Poarl Harbour sticks of bombs straddlod tha striefcan warships, and oil storaga tanks ashora 
burnod furiously. In a whirl of dhso bombart and torpo d o <arrying aircraft, high«ltvol bombing and ground strafing, tho Amaricasi Pacific Ftsot was 
doatroyod in SO minutos. An>orican pianos to tho total of 110 had boon dostroyod and tho U.S. forcot lost 2,200 killed and more than 1,000 wounded. 
Tho Japanoso lost no ships, 29 aircraft and loss than 100 mon. PAGE 420 Stia Vvrk Iim<$ 






Tribute to Warrior Birds Who Gave Their Lives 



•8k MR Til LTHfc 

-^WW /OR A BIRD OF THi 

that WHICH HATH 


iV/SNCV »»»»«y t W MI MOWt Of ,v/ ARR'O 


IN THE CARDEN OF ALL HALLOWS-BY-THE-TOWER, London, thi> mnmorial to urrior-pifnont who dind on activn urvic*. I♦^»-I♦4^, wai 
unvnilod on OcL 4. I»44, by Miw Nancy Prica, who had collactad fundi for iti aroction, and a thort larvica of dadUatlon wai conduct^ by tha vicar 
of All Hallowi. On tha rowan traa branchai, lat In two pooliof watar in tha itona baia, ara trau(hi for crumbi, and birdi carvadin wood by tha sutiaa 
craftiman. Gaorga Nann. laan abova. PAGE 421 I * 0 / 0 , d,lociolad m.i 






Ingeniously Switching War Efforts to Peace 



ACHIEVCMCNTS in our 
industrial sph«r« so soon 
aftor tho cotsation of 
hostilfClM woro brilliantly 
displavod at tho Britain 
Can Hake It Eahlbitlon at 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. tpon> 
sored by the Council of 
Industrial Desifn and 
opened by H.H. The King 
on Sept. 24, 1444. ** Let us 
today set out,** he said, 
** to make British design a 
halLmark of preeminence 
in the eyes of the world, as 
British materials and work¬ 
manship have long been.'* 
A crashed aircraft staged 
against a background of 
bombed London indicates 
(I) how salvaged material 
is used In the production 
of household articles. De¬ 
velopment in house plan¬ 
ning Includes the all- 
electric kitchen (7) ad¬ 
jacent to the dining-room. 
Ultra-modern are the en¬ 
closed electric sewing- 
machine (3) and the air- 
conditions^ bed (4) the 
temperature of which is 
automatically controlled. 
Originality Is the keynote 
of new toys (S). 
Pkotot. G.P.U., P.A.-Rcuttr, 
Tkt Sfws CkromttU 
PAGE 422 

























—We Show the World that Britain Can Make It 



THE ART OF SHOWMANSHIP full •xprtition in thh ditplay of aquipmant in tha Sport* Room of cha Exhibition: fir«t>cla*« good* pratantod 

aUractivaly to catch tha aya and flra tha imagination of buyart for tha Ovar*aa* and Homa markat*. So ramota from tha atme»phara of war» chk 
•action contribvtod fully to (a* H.M. tha Ring axpra»»ad it) ** avidanca of our powar of racovory in tha faea of all difficultia*. and of our contl n aa d 
laadarthip in tha art* of paaca.** Hi* Maiatty wa* amu*ad to nota that tha two golf ball* on viaw wara Rrmly fixad in thair placas! Tha axhibition aa 
a whola containad naarly i.bOO axhlblta, coming from mora than 1,300 Arm*, and chotan from it,000 itami put up for cha con*idaracion of tha Council 
of lndu*crial Datign. Of tha good* chown. 30 par cant wara raportad by thair makar* a* alraady availaMa for tha Homa markat (though not naca«*arHy 
in quantitia* adaquata to maat th* damand). A furthar 14^ par cant would ba raady by tha and of tha yaar, *0 that iust ovar haK tha gooda dia^ayad 
would ba availabla, to toma axtant. by 1047. PAOK 423 tkoto, Tlu Ntws Caroqick 






Berlin Remembrance Day for Victims of Nazism 



DEUTSCHE POST 


CROWDED IN THE LUSTGARTEN on Soptombor 35, 1944. B«rliner« watched the Mayor place a wreath at the na(«draped former museum (I). now 
a memorial to victims of Nazism. At Weezen. near Hanover, voters did their duty (2) in the Municipal elections on September 15, 1944. BJt.O.R. 
family goes shopping in a N.A.A.F.I. canteen at Hamburg ()). Another memorial to Nazi victinrw (4) at Itzehoe in the British zone. Inset t new 
German stamp for use in the Britirh U S . and Soviet zones. PAGE A?A Platut News, Nfw York /iimcs Phi>tos. TofiictU Pnts, AswiaUU 














S YMBOLIC OF THE C 0 AERAT| 0 N between British 
armed forces in the war, IHl dedicated to all ranks of the 
Commandos, the submarine se^on of the Royal Navy, the 
Airborne Forces and the Specij^Air Service, a group of three 
sculptures by Mr. Gilbert L^Hjard, R.A., is to be erected in 
the cloister of Westminster Vlfbey, London. Clay models of 
two of the figures have been completed : the Commando (i) 
and the Parachutist (a). The third will be that of a submarine 
sailor. The group, in bronze, will be backed by panels each bear¬ 
ing a typical feature of the Service ; behind the Parachutist 
will appear a winged horse, emblem of the Airborne Forces. 

At Le Havre, France, a memorial was unveiled (3) to 
commemorate 3,675,000 U.S. military personnel who passed 
through the port between September 1944 and August 1946. 
At Narvik, in Norway, King Haakon, in naval uniform (4), 
gazes at a memorial dedicated to the French who fell there in 
1940. One never to be erected is that planned by Hitler for 
Berlin to commemorate victory after the fall of France in 
Z940 : its granite blocks (5) remain at Bovallsand, Sweden. 
PAGE 425 Photos, Toptca‘, Aucciuied Prets 
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HIS MAJESTY'S SHIPS 


King George V 


K nown familUrly (n th« Navy at ** K. G. PIva.*' H.M.S. King Caorga V 
hat a ditplacamanc of tent and a main armamant of tan M>in. 

gunt. SHa wat committionad on October I, If40. In May 1941, at flag- 
thip w Admiral Sir John Tevay, tha jelnad tha Kodnay in engaging the Carman 
battiathip Gltmarck. a contfdarably bigger thip. The Bitmarck wat reduced 
to a blaaing wrack, and at the would not turrander a cruitar wat directed to 
finith her off with torpadoat. 

During the thick fag on May I, 1942, the King Caorga V collided with the 
dattroyar Punjabi, which tank, aspiring her depth chargat againtt the 
battlathip't plating. It took tome weekt to repair the damage. A year later 


and at Salerno. At the end of I94J the returned to the Home Fleet. On 
October 2S, 1944. the tailed for the Eaat. On arrival at Colombo, on 
December 13. 1944, the hoittad the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Barnard RawlinM, 
Sacond*in*Command of the Pacific Fleet, under whom the tupported the 
naval air attack on Palembang, in Sumatra, the following month. During 
the invation of Okinawa the took part in attacks on the Saki Itlandt. 

In June and July I94S the wat flagship of the Britith portion of the Allied 
Pleat operating againtt Tokyo and other placet in the main itlandt of Japan. 
Air attacks were alto undertaken under cover of the Anglo-American Fleet, 
the last being made on Tokyo on August 13. A contingent of 300 drawn from 
the ship's company cook part in the landing operations which followed. 
The King George v returned to chit country on March I, 1944, and it now 
flagship of Admiral Sir Neville Syfret In the Heme Fleet. 
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li The Dvtham Liqht Infmtrq 

« Regiment's heritage a 


By Captain E. W. SHORT 


Honours to its credit up to the outbreak of the 
Second Great War, these ranging from “ Sala¬ 
manca, iSia ” to " Archangel, 1918 - 19 ." Its 
record, dating from 1756 , was enhanced when the 
call came in 1914 and no fewer than 37 battalions 
of the D.L.I. fought and were sustained from the 
County. Its outstanding achievements in the 
greatest of all wars are now outlined. 


T ut; many baitalions 
of the D 
which fought 
the Second Great 
War added to the 

wealth of valour and gallantry and proved 
once more its claim to the title “ Faithful ” 
which it gaitKd over 150 years ago. Thw npHOUGH not atl are borne on the King's Colour 
weeks after llic declaration of war, in I9J9, 1 ,„<! the Regimental Colour of The Durham 

the 2nd Ekiltalion (one of the two regular Light infantry, the Regiment had 76 Battle 
battalions) arrived in France, twenty-live 

years after the same battalion had landed 
to fight in the First Great War. 

In January 19-10 they were followed by 
the 6 th, 8 ih and 9rh Battalions—three 
I'crritori.il Battalions which formed the 

I5lst (Durham) Brigade in the SOth 
(Norihumhiian) Division—and then by the 
lOth and tith, two 
.second-line Territorial 
Battalions. There were 
thus six battalions of 
the Regiment in France 
before the storm broke 
in May 1940. During 
the waiting period be¬ 
tween September and 
May it was feared that 
the enemy would attack 
through Belgium rather 
than make a frontal attack on the Maginot 
defences. Accordingly, most of this period 
was spent in strenuous preparation of de¬ 
fences along the Belgian frontier. Plan “ D " 
adopted by the High Command was for the 
Allied forces to move into Belgium as soon as 
tire attack started and take up positions 
along the River Dyle, which lay behind the 
^Igian positions along the German frontier. 

The B.F..F. were to occupy the line from 
Louvain to Wavre. 

On May 10, 1940, the enemy started his 
attack, aided by good weather. By May 12 
tlie Dyle defence had been mann^ exactly 
as planned. The 2nd Battalion reached its 
position around La Tombe in about 10 hours. 

The 9th Battalion undertook part of the 
Movement Control work during the move 
into Belgium. It was near La Tombe, on 
the River Dyle, that Second-Lieutenant 
R. W. Annand gained the first V.C. to be 
awarded to a member of the Regiment 
in the Second Great War (portrait in page 
250, Vol. 3). His platoon was astride a 
blown bridge. During the night of May 15-16 
they beat off a strong attack. Next morning 
the enemy had pushed forward a bridging 
party along the sunken bed of the river. 

Enemy Headed for Channel Ports 

Lieut. Annand attacked the party, ran over 
open ground himself and, reaching the lop 
ol the bridge, drove out the enemy with 
h-jn'.l grenades. After having his wounds 
dressed he carried on in command. In the 
evening anoilier attack was launched. Lieut. 

Annand again went forward and attacked 
with hand grenades. He withdrew his 
pla'o.-sn when the order to do so was received, 
b'j! on the way back he learned that his 
b.iiman was wounded and was left behind. 

He returned at once to the forward position 
and carried him back in a wheelbarrow, 
before himself losing consciousness as a result 
ol his wounds. 

By this time news was received that the 
enemy had broken through the French lines 
on the right and ten Armoured Divisions 
v.cre pouring through France towards the 
Channel Ports. This movement seriously 
endangered our right dank, and Lord Gort 
realised that he must establish a defensive 
position to the south of tlK B.E.F. The 
SOth Division was sent to lake up a position 
along the canal running north-west from 
Douai. It was obvious that if the Armies 
in the north were to be saved an attack must 
be made towards the south to cut olT the 


LIIUT.-CENIRAL SIR M. 1. FRANKLYN, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., in FInndnn in IF4S 
commanded th« SritUh Mch DivUion, of which 
Chroo battalion* of tho O.L.I. form^ a part. 

hhofo. Hftfish Ojfidai 

enemy streaming towards the Channel. 
Accordingly, the Sth and SOth Divisions 
under Major-General Franklyn made one 
of the few successful attacks in the battle 
of Flanders in the Vimy area. The ISIst 
Brigade took an outstanding part in this 
attack. But support promised by the French 
on the left was, unfortunately, not forth¬ 


coming and the force 
had to be withdrawn. 
By May 30 the whole 
B.E.F. was withdrawn 
to the Dunkirk peri¬ 
meter. After three weeks of constant rear¬ 
guard fighting with a disintegrating ally on 
either (lank nobody lost heart. The remnants 
of the D.L.I. battalions reached Dunkirk with 
the rest, returning considerably depleted but 
not knocked out. The 2nd Battalion, less 
than 150 strong, came back under Captain 
and Quartermaster O. H. Pearson, one 
of the best-known figures in the Regiment. 
The following months were spent in re¬ 
organization,' re-equipment and the raising 
of new battalions—among them a Young 
Soldiers' Battalion. 

Tlie summer and autumn of 1940 were 
anxious days for England. The threat of 
invasion hung like a d.irk cloud on the 
horizon. The Government decided to raise 
armed bands throughout the land, as they 
had done in Naivolcon's days. In May 1940 
the L.D.V. was formed throughout the 
county, and Durham men drilled' and 
trained and stood on guard in hastily im¬ 
provised defences with the barest minimum 
of equipment and weapons. The spirit of 
the Old Armed Legions was alive again. 
At first the l„D.V. had no connexion with 
the Regiment except that many of its members 
were old Durham Light Infantry members. 

From China to the Middk East 

Later in the year, however, as the move¬ 
ment developed, it came under the control 
of the County T.A. Association, and in 
August 1940 the volunteers started to wear 
the badge of The Durham Light Infantry. 
The name was changed to Home Guard, 
new units were formed, and a definite 
organization began to evolve. The County 
force became over a score of battalions 
strong, all well-trained and well-equipped 
and proud to wear the badge of the Regiment. 

The Ist Battalion (the other regular 
battalion) had returned from China to the 
Middle East at the outbreak of war and saw 
much fighting in the areas of'Tort Capuzzo 
and Halfaya Pass in the early months of 
1941. On one occasion the Battalion 
captured Fort Capuzzo but had to with¬ 
draw, with heavy casualties, because of lack 
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during th« lull on ch* WMtorn Front in Fobruary If44. Ono of the two regular batcaMont ol 
the Regiment (Che other being the let). It arriv^ in France within three week* of war being 
declared fn September ItJf. PAGE 427 Photo, Unh h Officti 
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56th (LONDON) DIVISION 

F ormfri.y the 1st City of London 
Territorial Division, the S 6 th 
Division's associations with 
London were embodied in its Divi¬ 
sional sign "Dirk Whittington's 
Cat." Sent overseas in 1942, after 
a spell in the Home Forces, the Divi¬ 
sion was employed on garrison duties 
in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq, before 
bein^ committed to its first action, 
at Lnlidavilic, in 1943, during the 
Tunisian campaign. 

The 36th took part in the Italian 
invasion, landing at Salerno on 
September 9. Heavy casualties were 
sustained at Battipaglia, finally taken 
on 5»eptcmbcr 18. Baronissi was 
captured on September 27, and Nola 
early in October. At the Salerno 
landings the Division's first V.C. was 
awarded to C.S.M. Peter Wright, 
Coldstream Guards fportrait in page 
478, Vol. 8 ). The Division was 
across the Volturno by mid-October. 
In January 1944, fierce battles were 
fought along the Garigliano river and 
on Monte Damiano; at the latter the 
second V.C. was awarded, posthu¬ 
mously, to Pie. G. A. Mitchell, London 
Scoiiish, on January 24-23 (portrait in 
page 376, Vol. 8 ). 

CwiTCUFD to the Anaio beach-head 
'' in February the Division extri- 
<'ated a beleaguered Allied force. 
Following a comparatively quiet 
period, the 36th faced the task of 
penetrating the enemy's Adriatic 
defences, including the Gothic Line, 
and within two weeks of starting 
operations, on September I, had 
crossed the Morano river, taken 
Montifiore, and reached the Croce 
area, where in an epic struggle the 
Gemmano feature was captured. 

Assisting in the clearance of the 
approaches to the Senio river, early 
in January 1943, the Division seized 
positions over the river on February 
23. An amphibious assault was 
undertaken on Lake Comacchio, in 
April, and File was captured on 
April 16. Ten days later the Po 
was reached. By April 30 the Division 
had advanced beyond Venice, at 
which juncture the Italian campaign 
was brought to a close. 


SHAVING TIME wav any 
tim« for this mombor of 
cKoO.L.1., who»« bottallon 
WM coloring th« wltl»> 
drswml of Alliod vnio 
from tiM Tobruk aroa fn 
Juno If42. A patrol of tho 
4ih Battalion In tho photo* 
graph on tho right (D«b> 
flthod for tho firat timo) 
was •kirmlahing on tho 
outakirtt of tho Haroth 
Uno In March 11^ 
IKor Offic* Pk'>toftfaph 
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MEALTIME IN CYPRUS waa an aKrotco affair for tho 9th Battalion O.LJ. man in thii photo* 
graph (hithorto unpublifhod) takon In August 1941. Thoy wont on, with tho ISItt Brlgaido, to 
taho part in much of tho mo«t bittor fighting in Kgypt ai^ North Africa* including tho battio* 
oi El Alamoin and tho Maroth Lino. War O^cr Photograph 


of rcinforccmenls. In June the Battalion 
was sent to Syria, where the supporters of 
the Vichy regime were resisting the Allied 
occupation of the country. 

Eventually they arrived at Aleppo and 
did garrison duties until August 1941, when 
they were sent to relieve the Australians at 
Tobruk. For five months the Battalion 
endured constant bombing and shelling by 
the German and It.slian forces outside the 
perimeter. Most of the time was spent in 
p,strolling and outpost duty. By January of 
1942 they were in Malta, where they spent 
the greater part of the year, helping in the 


r 






defence of the island bastion against almost 
incessant attack from the air. Most of the 
supplies had to come in by air or submarine, 
and for some months foc^ was very scarce. 

Meanwhile, the ISIst Brigade had reached 
the Middle F.ast. in April 1941. These 
battalions after a period in Cyprus and Iraq 
took part in much of the most bitter fighting 
in the desert, including the break-through 
at Gazala and the assaults at El Alamein 
and the Mareth Line. One great deed 
must be mentioned. On June 27, 1942, one 
of our two-pounder guns at Mersa Malruh 
had a short-range duel with an enemy light 
gun. All the crew of the two-pounder 
became casualties. One, however. Private 
A. FI. Wakenshaw, who belonged to the 
9th Battalion, crawled back to the gun 
although his left arm was blown off. 

He managed to load it and fired five more 
rounds, which damaged the enemy gun 
and fired its tractor. A near miss then killed 
the gun aimer and blew Wakenshaw away 
from the gun. In spite of further severe 
wounds he dragged himself hack, and was 
preparing to fire again when a direct hit 
killed him. He was posthumously awarded 
the V.C. (portrait in page 284, Vol. 6). The 
two-pounder now occupies an honoured place 
at the Depot at Brancepeth, Durham. 




























THIS STEPPED WALL (I) 
formed a convaniant obtarva- 
tion po«t for a ma(or of tba 
ith Baitalion Durham Li|ht 
Infantry In tha courta of a 
thraa daya* battla on tha 
Cornatunya rivar in July If43. 
In Aciraala on tha Carman 
etcapa routa to MoMina, In 
Aufu*t, troopt of tha 9th 
Battalion ara taan, in this 
hitharto unpublithad photo* 
graph (2), claaring tha town of 
tha anamy. Dastruction of 
tha bridga acrott tha Simato 
rivar did not hindar tha 
advanca on Catania } croating 
by boat (3) thaia wara among 
tha firtt Alliad troop* to 
antar tha town. Catania» in 
fact, fall to an ofVIcar of tha 
D.L.I., and tha documants of 
turrandar ara now in tha 
Bagimantal Muaaum. 
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had embarked at Syracuse for the United 
Kingdom, where they started their six 
months’ arduous training for the final mighty 
assault on Hitler's European fortress. The 
16th Battalion continued to fight its way 
north with the armies in Italy. 

Fighting in the Cos Island Hills 

In September 1943 the 1st Battalion, which 
by this time was back in Syria, was sent to 
the Island of Cos, off the coast of Turkey. 
They spent a few weeks in the construction 
of air-fields, but on October 2 the Germans 
made saa and air landings on the salt flats 
of the island. The defenders withdrew 
to the hills and from then on received no 
supplies, living off the land. Eventually, 
after a fonnight’s bitter fighting without air 
support, about 100 men from the Battalion 
escaped to Egypt, via Turkey and Cyprus, 
where they were re-formed. In March 1944 
they sailed for Italy and joined the lOlh 
Indian Division near Ortona. 

The 2nd Battalion by April 1942 had 
embarked for the Far East. At the end ol 
February 1943 they were in the line in the 
Arakan Peninsula and remained there until 
the end of May. In the early months of 
1944 the Japs had attacked at Imphal and 
the Battalion was sent to Kohima, where it 
suffered severe casualties. Kohima w<as 
captured, and the Battalion was leading the 
column which met the troops who had broken 
out of Imphal. Later, after resting for 
some time, the 2nd Battalion was again in 
action south of Mandalay. 

I^L'ANwiiiLE, preparations for the European 
invasion were proceeding, and on June 6, 
1944, the great attack was launched. The 
regiment was represented by the 6th, 8th, 
9th. lOth and llth Battalions. These fought 
their way from the Normandy beaches and 
by the end of 1944 were back in Belgium, 
from which they had been driven four years 
earlier. Deep into the heart of Germany 
they went, playing their part in achieving the 
final and unconditional surrender of the 
German armed forces on May 8, 194S. 

The 9th Battalion formed part of the 
Occupation Force in Berlin for a time, and 
the i6th Battalion in Vienna. Another 
battalion also served with the British Forces 
in Greece. It is also gratifying to know that 
the 2nd Battalion took an outstanding part 
in the Burma campaign, which was an impor¬ 
tant factor in forcing Japanese surrender only 
three months after the German collapse. 


AS LIBERATORS ch« D.L*I. were amofif tK« 
first Allied troops to land In Normandy, on 
Juno 4. 1944. Those previously unpublished 
photographs show (top) a D.L.I. sergeant, a 
week later, at Lingevres, lighting up after his 
head wouf^ had been dressed at the Regl* 
mental Aid Post, and (bottom) men of the Regi¬ 
ment making good use of a captured German 
officer's horse. War Office Photographs 

Before the North African campaign had 
ended the 16th Battalion—one of the new 
battalions formed after Dunkirk—had landed 
with the 1st Army in Tunisia and played a 
cosily part in achieving the final victory 
on the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
On June 16, 1943, the ISIst Brigade made 
its assault on the Sicilian coast, near Avola. 
In the conquest of the island the Brigade 
distinguished itself by capturing the Primo 
Sole Bridge before Catania and establishing 
the bridge-head which made the capture of 
the city possible. The city of Catania was 
actually surrendered to Lieutenant Gardiner, 
an officer of the Regiment. The documents 
of the surrender are now in the Regimental 
Museum. By October the three battalions 


TROOPS OF THE tth SATTALION in a Kangaroo at WaMk., Holland, on March It, l»4S, prapar* 
to advanco on a town nonr Stndtiohn not for from tho DuCch-Gorman frontlor. With tho Rritith 
Sovanth Armoured Dlviiion (tho Ootort Rats) cMf Battalion during tho tama month had advanced 
•oventy miles beyond Che Rhine in the Westphalian ooeratJons. PAGE 430 War Office PhotograpM 
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As the dimu of the greatest trial in history drew near even Lord Justice Lawrence, President of the International Military 
Tribunal at Nurembe^, was requested to show his pass (1) before entering the courthouse and taking his place in the closely- 
guarded Judges' Room (2). Seated round the table in this room and considering their judgement (3) are (r. to L) Lieut- 
G>L Volchkov and Maj.-C^ Nikitchenkot Russia), Mr. Justice Birkett, Lord Justice Lawrence (Gt. Britain), Mr. Frands 

Biddle and Judge J. J. Parker (U.S.A.), and Prof. Oonnedieu de Vabres (France). 431 














MMiiier'H * OtU Guardi* on VriaMVheir Etires— —Hear the WerUicts the fVorM Has AwcaiteA 


On the afternoon of October 1, 1946 . after a trial lasting 217 days and costing £S.OOOa week and involving 300,000 affidavits, f,,,. In the dock, front row I. to r., Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, Keitel Kaltenbrunner, Rosenberg, Frank, Frkk, Stretcher, Funk, 

200 witnesses and more than three million documents, sentences were pronounced on the 21 Nazi defendants in the dock at ’' Schacht. Behind them, L to r., Doenitz, Raeder, Schirach, Sauckel, Jodi, Papen, Seyss-lnquart, Speer, Neurath, Fritzsdie. 

Nuremberg and on one other; Hitler’s deputy, Martin Bormann, who, in his absence, was condemned to death. Of the The condemned were allowed four days in which to lodge appeals against the hanging to be carried out at Nuremberg on 

,^32 21 present, the hangman claims 11; seven face imprisonment for varying terms, three are freed. October 16, 1946. Those sentenced to imprisonment would go to a Berlin prison to be chosen by the four Allied Powers. 433 









Surprises yi»f* Sotne o9t the iPay oX ttecUowkitmy 

“ His guilt is unique in its enormity," said Lord Justice Lawrence of Goering (1), who listened hunched forward in his seat 
in the dock—fuilty on all four counts. Streicher (2, centre) and Frick (left), to hang with (joering, could have had no feelings 
of astonishment: unlike Funk (right) who, expecting the death sentence, is to be imprisoned for Kfe. Judged not guilty, 
surprise perhaps came in full measure to Frituche, Papen and Schacht (3. left to right, after their acquittal). 




Judffemeut at JVuretnberff 


" ly yTANACUi) and heavily guarded to 

IYI prevent any attempts at suicide, 
^ the 11 Nazi war criminals sen¬ 
tenced to death by the International Military 
I'ribunal were today (October 2, 1946) 
moved to the condemned cells in a special 
isolated block of the Nuremberg prison . . . 
Some of them may ask to be shot instead of 
hanged,” reported The Daily Telegraph. 
“ In another part of the prison, unattended 
and with their cell doors open, were Papen, 
Schacht and h'ritzsche, who were acquitted ; 
with most of Germany demanding their 
retrial, the Allies did not consider it safe to 
free them completely until arrangements 
t~dn be made to send them to their destina¬ 
tions.” The seven who were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment ranging from ten 
yeiirs to life awaited notification of the prison 
to which they would be transferred. 

I'rom the time when the first defendant, 
Gocring. entered the dock on the afternoon 
of Oct. I, 1946, it took only 42 minutes for 
the Tribunal to pass sentence on the 19 men 
found guilty. Goering listened to the level 
tones of Lord Justice Lawrence : “ The 

evidence shows that after Hitler he was the 
most prominent man in the Nazi regime . . . 
He developed the Gestapo and created the 
first concentration camps . . . Goering 
persecuted the Jews not only in Germany but 
in the conquered territories as well. There 
is nothing to be said in mitigation ... his 
own admissions are more than sufficient to 
be conclusive proof of his guilt.” 

Called for Guns Instead of Butter 

Then it was the turn of Mess, of whom the 
Russian Judge .said : “ He became Hitler's 
closest friend and confidant, a relationship 
which lasted until Hess's flight to the British 
Isles. In September 1939 Hess was officially 
announced us successor-designate to the 
Fuehrer after Goering ... He urged the 
people to sacrifice for armaments. He 
repeated the phrase, ' Guns instead of 
butter ’ . . . He blamed Britain and France 
for the war.” 

Delivering the Tribunal's verdict on Ribben- 
trop. Lord Justice Lawrence stated ; “ He 
played a particularly significant role in 
diplomatic activity which led up to the 
attack on Poland ... participated in a meeting 
on June 6, 1944, in which it was agreed to 
start a programme under which Allied 
aviators carrying out machine-gun attacks 
on the civilian population should be lynched.” 
Of Schacht, it was announced " He was active 
in organizing Germany's economy for war .. . 
The case against Schacht depends on the 
inference that he did, in fact, know of the 
Nazi aggressive plan . . . The Tribunal 
comes to the conclusion that this necessary 
inference has not been established beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” 

IT FtTEL had his plea that “ he was a soldier and 
acted under superior orders ” rejected 
on the ground that ” Superior orders even 
given to a soldier cannot be considered in 
mitigation where crimes so extensive have 
been committed casually, ruthlessly, and 
without any military excuse or justification.” 
Of Papen it was declared he could ” be held 
guilty only if he was a party to the fostering 
of aggressive war ... it is not established 
beyond reasonable doubt . . .” The third 
acquitted man, Fritzsche, was described as 
“ best known as a radio commentator ” 
who “ sometimes made strong statements 
of a propagandist nature in his broadcasts, 
but one cannot hold they were intended to 
incite the people to commit atrocities on 
conquered peoples.” 

Kaltenbrunner as leader of the S.S. in 
Austria was active in the Nazi intrigue 


against that country, was aware of conditions 
in concentration camps and ordered the 
execution of prisoners therein. Head of an 
organization whose agents engaged in Nazi 
intrigues all over the world, Rosenberg knew 
of the brutal treatment meted out to Eastern 
Europeans. Rcspoasibility for the ghettoes 
in Poland and the systematic extermination of 
Jews were among points brought home 
against Frank. Largely responsible for 
bringing the German nation under complete 
control of the National Socialist party, 
Frick was also in large part responsible for 
legislation to suppress the trade unions, the 
Press and the Jews. 

Five Million Doomed to Slavery 
Streichcr’s rabid anti-Semitism —incitement 
to murder and extermination—” constitutes 
a crime against humanity.” Funk took part 
in the economic planning which preceded the 
attack on Russia and in the printing of 
roubles in Germany before the attack. 
U-boat crimes were proven agairtst Duenitz. 
Against Racder, w ho urged attack on Norway, 
the most serious charge was that ” he carried 
out unrestricted naval warfare, including 
warfare on neutrals. Racder admits that 


THE VERDICTS AND SENTENCES 

DEATH BY HANGING 

Hermann Wilhelm Goerinf. S2, former Lufewsffe 
chief and succtssor*dtiicnace to Hicler, Guilty on all 
four counu. which were : I. Common plan or con* 
tpiracy to wane a^freisire war ; 2. Crimes afaintt 
peace : 3. War crimei : (4. Crimes afatnic humanity. 

Joachim Ribbencrop, 53, Hitier't Foreign Miniiter 
and at one time Ambassador in London. Guilty on all 
countt. 

Wilhelm Keitel, 63. former chief of the German 
Hifh Command. Guilty on all counts. 

Ernac Kaltenbrunner, 43. Himmler'i Deputy and 
former chief of the security police and S.O. (Security 
Service.) Gulley on counts three and four. 

Alfred Roaenberf, 53. head of the Nazi ideolofy 
department and former Minister for Occupied Eastern 
Territories. Guilty on all counu. 

Hans Frank, 46. former Governor>Genoral of 
Occupied Poland. Guilty on counts three and four. 

Wilhelm Frick. 69, former Protector of Bohemia* 
Moravia and ex-Minister of the Interior. Guilty on 
counu two. three and four. 

Julius Streicher. 61. owner and publisher of the 
anii'Jewish newspaper Der Stuermer and Gauleiter of 
Franconia. Guilty on count four. 

Fritz Sauckcl, 48. Director of Man*power under the 
Nazis. Guilty on counts three and four. 

AKrod Jodi. 56, Chief of Staff 1942*45. Guilty on 
all counu. 

Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 54, Governor of Austria after 
the anschluss and Commissioner (or Occupied Holland 
1940*45. Guilty on counu two. three and four. 

Martin Bormann, 45. Hitler's former Deputy. 
Guilty on counts three and four. 



he passed ihc order ^ shoot Allied prisoners 
of war down throu^wis chyin of command 
and did not objecAk) Hitler about it.” 
Schirach, corruptor of tierman youth, 
although not the «Mnator of “ the policy 
of deporting JuwsRvni Vienna, participated 
in this deportation, though he knew that the 
best they could hope for was a miserable 
existence in the ghettoes of the East.” Of 
Sauckcl it was said the evidence showed he 
*' was in charge of a programme which 
involved deportation for slave labour of 
some 5 0(X),000 human beings, many of 
them under terrible conditions of cruelty 
and sulTcring.” 

Arch-planner of the war, Jodi “ took part 
in all the conferences preceding the invasion 
of Russia, and signed the order to shoot 
commandos and prisoners of war.” Seyss- 
Inquart's cruelties in three countries were 
established. Of Speer, it was recognized 
in mitigation that in the closing stages of the 
war “ he was one of the few men who had 
the courage to tell Hitler that the war was 
lost.” Ncurath escaped the death sentence 
in that he “ intervened with the security 
police and secret service for the release of 
many of Ihc Czechoslovaks who had been 
arrested on September 1, 1939, and for the 
release of students arrested later in the 
autumn. In 1941 Von Ncurath was sum¬ 
moned before Hitler, who complained that 
his regime had not been harsh enough.” 
Bormann, tried in his 
absence, “ was ex¬ 
tremely active in the 
persecution of Jews... 

If Bormann is not 
dead and a later 
apprehenoed, the 
Control Council for 
Germany may con¬ 
sider any facts in 
mitigation and alter 
or review his sentence 
if deemed proper.” 

When Lord Justice 
Lawrence and Mr. 

Justice Birketi re¬ 
turned to England, 
they commented on 
the bearing of the 

HOW THEY FARED 
WM th« cau«« of thi« 
wild ru«h on n«%v«p«p*r 
MlUrc in th* Nuronv 
bnrg ttroqta. 
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IMPRISONMENT 

Rudolf Ho««, 52, Hititr's former Deputy. He f)ev# 
to Scotland during the War to propose pezee terms. 
Guilty on counts one and two. Life imprisonment. 

Welter Funk. 56. Reichsbank President. 1939*45. 
Guilty on counts two. throe and four. Life. 

Erich Reeder, 70, C.-in*C. German Navy. (928-43. 
Guilty on counts one. two and three. Life. 

Beldur Schirach, 39. Hitler Youth leader and one¬ 
time Governor of Austria. Guilty on count four. 
Twenty years. 

Albert Speer, 40, former Armaments Minister. 
Guilty on counts three and four. Twenty years. 

Constantin Neureth, 72, Protector of Bohemia- 
Moravia. 1939-41. and former Ambassador in London. 
Guilty on all counts. Fifteen years. 

Karl Doonitz, 55. C.-in-C. U-boats until 1943, when 
he succeeded Raeder as C.-in-C. German Navy, and 
Fuehrer from Hitler’s death until Germany's surrender. 
Guilty on counts two and three. Ten years. 

DISCHARGED 

Hjalmer Schacht, 69. former Reichsbank President 
and Minister of Economics. Charged on counu one and 
two. Not fuitcy on both. 

Franz von Papen, 66. diplomat and former Ambas¬ 
sador CO Austria and Turkey. Charged on counts one 
and two. Not fuilty. 

Hane Fritzsche. 46, Goebbcis* assistant at the 
Propaianda Ministry. Charged on counts one, three 
and four. Not guilty. 

Nazis. Said Lord Justice Lawrence. “ They 
behaved with great dignity and propriety 
throughout the whole trial,” Mr. Justice 
Birkett adding, " Their behaviour in court 
was a model of dignity, and most im¬ 
pressive.” . . . The hrst words of approval 
{'spoken for quite a long time—and almost 
^certain to be the last. 
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BRUSSELS 


W £ should never forget that Belgium 
has sulTcrcd two invasions 
and two occupations during 
the last thirty years. A casual observer 
is apt to overlook the bitterness caused among 
the older generation by the catastrophe which 
struck the country when it had only just begun 
to recover from the economic and financial 
crises which followed the First Great War. 
i have vivid memories of the triumphal 
entry into Brus-sels of King Albert, at the 
head of his troops, on November 22, 1918. 
Owing to the presence of the ministers of 
neutral Powers the Belgian capital had been 
spared the wholesale destruction which had 
been inflicted upon some neighbouring towns ; 
but the city, so clean and cheerful in former 
d.iys, h.id nevertheless a dismal look. Neither 
the street-decorations, nor the music of the 
bands, nor the cheering of the crowds could 
prevent a careful observer from noticing the 
marks of suflering on the people's faces and 
the dilapidated look of the streets, where 
grass grew between the cobblestones. 

But correspondents who accompany the 
triumphal march of armies do not always look 
below the surface. They were over-optimistic 
in November 1918—and they showed even 
greater optimism in Septemfjer 1944 when, 
for the second time, the people of Brussels 
greeted their liberators. Newspapers then 
were filled with glowing accounts of the 
glorious reception given to the British troops, 
how their tanks were covered with flowers, 
how soldiers enjoyed the lavish hospitality 
of the citizens ; and the impression spread 
abroad that Brus.sels, and Belgium as a whole, 
had not suffered severely from the German 
occupation, that accounts of disease and 
starvation given during the previous years 
had been grossly exaggerated. It was some 
weeks before the British public realized that 
this first impression was entirely misleading 
and that the Belgians, in their reckless en¬ 
thusiasm, had expended in a few days of 
celebration with their liberat ors whatever 
small stores of food they had managed so 
carefully to set aside. 

Dangers of Inflation Avoided 

The situation was, in fact, far worse than 
it had been 26 years earlier. This time 
the Belgians had not received any relief 
from abroad, because of the British blockade, 
during four and a half years of occupation, 
and they had been subiected to a material 
and moral oppression far more severe than 
on the previous occasion. Almost every 
family had suflered the loss of a relative 
through disease, execution, deportation or 
service in the army. 

The wild enthusiasm of the autumn of 
1944 was followed hy a sad reaction as soon 
as it was realized that the war was going on, 
and that the needs of the Allied Armies had 
priority over stocks of food and all means of 
communication when these could be restored. 
The expulsion of the enemy from the greater 
part of the country did not mean that sufler- 
ings were over. People lacked fuel, clothes 
and adequate rations. In fact, the food 
situation became worse in the winter months 
of 1944-45 than it had ever been during the 
previous years of war. 

The northern provinces were not cleared 
of the enemy until November 1944, and no 
sooner had plans been made by the Allies 
and the Belgian authorities to ensure belter 
distribution of food and fuel, when Rundstedt 
launched his counter-olTcnsivc of December- 
January. bringing German tanks once more 
within sight of the Meuse. For a few days 
the country was on the verge of panic, which 
was avoided only through the prompt check 
imposed on the German advance by British 
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intervention and the timely arrival of 
American reinforcements. 

During the period which followed, work 
of reconstruction which had been impeded 
by military operations could start in earnest. 
Within a year the daily production of coal 
rose from 23,000 tons to 80,000 tons. Activity 
was resumed not only in the metal industry 
but in the glass and textile industries where it 
had been brought to a standstill. The situa¬ 
tion on the railways and in the port of Ant¬ 
werp improved monthly. Unemployment 
practically disappeared, and food prices 
remained under control. Financial measures 
taken by the Picriot Government bore fruit 
under M. Van Acker, the danger of inflation 
was avoided, and it is now generally agreed 
that Belgium occupies a privileged position 
among the liberated nations. The food and 
coal ration is as adequate in Brussels as in 
London, but the cost of living remains much 
higher compared with pre-war standards. 

An English visitor wandering through 
Brus.scls gazing at crowded shops and 
restaurants would no doubt gather the 
impression that life has become easier in 
Belgium than in England. But every home 
hides its own problems connected vvith the 
calamities of the past and the uncertainty of 
the future. Brussels is certainly alive, and 
in certain of its aspects this life may even 
appear cheerful ; but it lives from hand to 
mouth. In most cases reserves are exhausted 
and the country remains vulnerable to diplo¬ 
matic and financial accidents. Inflation has 
been prevented only by drastic measures, 
and if these measures were to be relaxed, in 
order to satisfy a misguided public opinion, 
Belgium would once more be at the mercy of 
soaring prices and rising wages. 

Many remember the bitter experiences of 
1923 and 1929 and realize that even the wisest 
home policy would not preserve them from 
the con^ucnccs of an international depres¬ 
sion. From this point of view, as from that 
of security, the future of Belgium, as of all 
smaller countries in Europe, really depends 
on the wisdom of the Big Powers who control 
the resources of the world and can cither 
maintain order or provoke disorder. 

Belgian patriots draw some comfort 
from the thought that economic improvement 
is beginning to exert a calming influence on 
the political struggle. For behind this super- 
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ficial aspect of contcntnKnt Brussels has 
passed, since the liberation, through a 
severe crisis which may be revived at any 
moment. The two parties which played a 
most important part in the resistance move¬ 
ment—Socialists and Communists on the one 
hand, Christian Democrats on the other— 
broke the close alliance they had maintained 
against the common enemy, as soon as the 
danger was removed. Divisions were em¬ 
bittered by privation and by vindictiveness 
felt towards those who had been guilty or 
suspected of collaboration. 

The aftermath of war is made up not only 
of economic disorder but also of moral dis¬ 
integration, and it is extremely difllculi to 
persuade people who have made a virtue of 
hatred for many years to unite in a common 
clfort of co-operation. Political tolerance 
is not fostered hy oppression, and conflicts of 
opinion become dangerous when an opponent 
can be accused of disloyalty. This is what 
happened in every liberated country, and 
Belgium did not escape the contagion. 

In order to understand future events it is 
necessary to remember that last year's 
economic progress was accomplished amidst 
a political tension of unprecedented violence, 
and that this tension was increased by the 
dynastic crisis which divided the country 
into two rival factions. Had King Leopold 
been in Brussels in September 1944 he would 
no doubt have resumed his constitutional 
pmwer. in accordance with the declarations 
made by the members of the Picriot Govern¬ 
ment when they were in London. His 
removal and imprisonment in Germany, on 
the morrow of D-Day, and the delay which 
preceded his liberation in May 1945, gave time 
to his opponents to marshal their strength. 

The controversy which raged for three 
months through the country threatened the 
success of reconstruction. It was finally under¬ 
stood that the people themselves should decide 
the issue. If the Socialists and Communists 
who supported the Government were to win 
the election the King would be asked to 
abdicate ; if the Social Christians won the 
day they would proceed to settle the question 
by way of a referendum. 

■pi.fCTioNS which took place on Feb. 17,1946, 
however, gave no single party an over¬ 
all maiority in the Chamber. Administra¬ 
tion since then has been in the hands of a 
Socialist-Liberal-Communist coalition headed 
first by M. Van Acker and then by the 
veteran statesman M. Camille Huysmans. 
The future is still uncertain, but such un¬ 
certainty should not blind us to the fact that 
the progress realized surpas.scs all expecta¬ 
tions and prospects are far brighter than could 
have been expected a year ago. A certain 
.sense of security has been restored and is 
reflected in the external aspect of the capital. 

All the familiar landmarks and monu¬ 
ments escaped destruction during the war. 
I'he Gothic town hall still stands in the 
ancient market place. The classical 

Ouartier du Parc ” has been preserved. 
The famous Renais.s.xnce gla-ss windows of 
Saint Gudulc's Church have been put back 
into place. 1 here is one exception ; the 
modern Palace of Justice, which stands at the 
end of the Rue Royalc, has suffered some 
damage. The Germans set fire to it before 
leaving the town, in order to destroy some 
of their archives, and one looks in vain for the 
familiar dome which crowned the temple 
erected in the last century to Law and Justice. 
Some gloomy prophets take this as a bad 
omen and declare that Justice herself has left 
the land. But Justice docs not depend on 
stones, however venerable, or on the fear of 
criminals, however reckIcK. 




Forgetting the Occupation in Post-War Brussels 
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Our WorLem/ers/nfipeer/jnie 

BEVIIV 


T ilt Rt. Mon. Ernfst Bevin, M.P., P.C.. 
bcciime a Minister without graduating 
through the House of Commons. 
At the age of 59 he went straight from the 
polls into the key position of Minister of 
Labour and National Service, with a scat 
in Churcliill's Cabinet and the job of paring 
labour to the war effort. Today, as Foreign 
Secretary, he has a small flat near the Foreign 
Office in Whitehall, London, where he lives 
with his wife and their daughter. 

His friends say that Mr. Bevin would not 
have achieved such eminence but for his 
wife. He has not always been as robust as 
he looks, and she has superintended his diet, 
persuaded him to go to bed early (he has 
always been an early riser) and in a dozen- 
and-one other ways looked after “ Ernie ” 
(her own name for him). She has travelled 
hundreds of thousands of miles with him, 
from Gotland to the United States. During 
the blitz Mrs. Bevin remained by her hus¬ 
band's side—in a hotel in Whitehall. The 
Bevins find no pleasure in social life. Their 
circle of friends is small and closely selected. 
He himself likes after-supper arguments, but 


his overriding interest is the Trade Union 
MoverTKnt, and particularly theTransport and 
General Workers Union, which lie played a 
large part in forming. 

Born in 1881 at the Somersetshire village 
of Winsford, his interest in politics began 
when, a lad of ten working on a Devon farm 
for 3s. 6d. a week, his job included reading 
the daily papers to a nearly blind employer. 
His parents died when he was a child, and 
his sister, who brought him up in Devon, 
wanted him to work on the land. But what 
he read fired his thoughts, and in his early 
teens he tefl for Bristol and worked in turn 
as an errand boy, page boy, seller of ginger 
beer and as a tram driver. 

Remains a ‘Working-Class’ Man 

It was in the latter capacity that he met 
his wife, a Bristol girl, thirty-odd years ago. 
Since then she has actively supported his 
fight for better conditions for labour. She 


remembers.the day when Bevin joined the 
Trade Union movement and developed, in 
street-corner oratory, the booming voice 
heard at international conferences today: 
“ Better wages ! ” and “ Better conditions ! ” 
He quoted Burns, whose works he read by 
gaslight in his room : “ The real tragedy 
the working-class is the poverty of our views." 
In 1922, aged 40, Bevin bwame General 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Transport 
and General Workers Union,. People who 
remember him in those days say he has 
altered little. He has, indeed, remained a 
“working-class” man and never seems to 
tire of pointing out this fact. 

I-Te had been General Secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers Union 
for 18 years when, in 1940, returned for Labour 
at Central Wandsworth, he entered the 
Cabinet as Minister of Labour. He did not 
cut adrift from his Trade Union work when 
appointed Foreign Secretary in 1945. He 
and his wife continue to work in the Labour 
movement. Given to ready, robust laughter, 
Bevin abhors class distinction : “ If a boy 
can fly a Hurricane, he can also help to build 
the new world I " He likes reading, largely 
on social topics, and Burns' works (partly 
because Burns, like himself, was a working 
man). And he likes writing, though less for 
pleasure than as a means of setting down 
his findings. In 1942 he published A Job 
to be Done. Now he is helping to direct 
the country's footsteps into the New World. 
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Here Battle Flowed Fiercely Three Summers Ago 
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Pt«. C. ALLWOOO 
Northamptonshire Reft. 
Died of wounds. 4.S.44. 
Aje 31. (Noftinfhpm) 
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R.A.F.V.R. 

Holland 74 12.43. 

(Romford) 


Action: 
A|« 20. 


Cnr. H. J. ARCHEK $gt. J. L. ARTHUR 
4ch Med. Light R.A. Royal Air Force. 

Action: Italy. 17.12.44. Action: Swaffham. 11.11.41. 
Age 32. {Epping) Age 27. (South ShiWds) 


Sft. H. BERRY Cnr. A. E. BLUNDEN Sft. J. BOOKER 

4S Squadron. R.A.F. Royal Marines. Royal Air Force. 

Action : Antwerp. I4.S.43. In action : Crete. I.d.4l. Action : Holland. 17.6.44. 
Age 18. (Birminghom) Age 23. (Forehom) Age 21. (Sidcup) 


0,S. L. BOWERS 
H.M.S. Hood. 
Action : at sea. 1941. 
Age 18. ifcrehdm} 


A.C.I A. C. BROGAN Marino W. J. CANHAM 
57 Squadron R.A.F. Royal Mannea. 

On operations. May. 43. Action : at sea. 23.7.42. 
Age 18. (Oogenhem) Age 43. (Scuthod) 


Sft. H. CHARLTON L CpI. E. W. G. COCKLE 
Royal Air Force. R. Army Service Corps. 

Died of wounds. 9.10.43. Died : Romney. 16.9.45. 
Age 22. (South Codstone) Age 33. (Bishop's Woithom) 


Sft. H. W. COLLINS A B R. IL COLLINS 
No. 9 Pathfinder, R.A.F. Royal Navy. 

Inaction: Laon. April ‘44. Action : Aniio. 18.2.44 
Age 19. (Moidenheod) Age 43. (Lymmgeon) 



Sft. N. P. COOK W T.Op. W.G.COOPER 
42'Squadron. R.C.A.F. H.M.S. Audacity. 

In action. 20.11.43 Action : at sea. 22.12.41. 

Age 21. (Burniiom) Agc 27. (Portsmouth) 


A B D. DOGCETT Stkr. P. EAMES 

Royal Navy D.E M S Royal Navy. 

Action: at sea. 26.11.42. Action: at sea. 12.2.42. 
Age 21. (St. Morgorets) Age 27. (London) 


CpI. G. A. ELLIOTT 


R. Army Service Co'-pi. R. Army Service Corps. 
Died of wounds. 27.3.43 Action: Dunkirk. 29.5.^. 
Age 25. (Arnold) Age 39. (Stockton Tees) 


L CpI. T. GAME 
3rd Bn. Irish Guards 
Action : Buhren. 12.4.45. 
Age 19. (Hertford) 


CpI P. W. GIBBINS 
9th Bn. Durham L.l. 
Temple Mars. 3.9.44. 
Age 24. (South Norton) 


Pte. A. GROOME Offs. Std. T. HAINES 
Queen's Bays. H.M.S. Welshman. 

Mediterranean. 5.10.43. Action: at sea. 1.2.43. 
Age 23. (Eostbourne) Age 26. (Loughborough) 


Pte. R HALL Gnr. H. KYLE 

York 8 Lancaster Regt. Royal Artillery. 

Action : Burma. I3.4.4S. P.O.W. Osaka. 14.3.44. 
Age 21. (Bolhy) Age 29. (Clogher) 


Stkr. J. McCOY 
S.S. Amsterdam. 
Action: Normandy. 6.6.44. 
Age 21. (Bury) 


Sft. A. O. PENNYCORD CpI. O. i. POUND Pit Sft. H. C. RATTRAY A B R. i. SMITH Sft. D. H. STEVENSON 
Royal Air Force. Worcesterihire Rest. Bomber Command, R.A.F. Royal Navy. 48 R. Marine Commando 

Missing. 8.4.43. In action: Caen. 4.8.44. Over Nesle>Hodeng. 1.7.44. Action: Anzio. 18.2.44. D. wnds. P'tmeuth. 11.6.44. 

Ago 22._ (Sefsey) Age 31. (Moivern) Age 35. (lcken*om) Age 20. (Bsecontfieid) Age 23. (Sornehurst) 


Tpr. S. E. THORNE C.P O. C. WILKINSON Pte S. E. WOOLLSEY Tpr. R. WRIGHT L,CpI. G. A. YAXLEY CpL H. W. YAXLEY 
3rd County o( London Yeo. Royal Navy. Queen Victoria Rifles. R Gloucestershire Hussar: 3nd Bn. R. Norfo k Regc 2nd 8n. R. Norfolk Regt. 

Middle East. 14.6.42. North Sea 13.2.44. Died of wounds. 26.5.43, Action: El A’amein. 15.7.42. Action: Prance 27.5.^. Action r France. 23.5.40. 


Age 26. (Bedford) Age 27. (Sou'hend-SeO/ Age 21 (Knapten) Age 21. (C.'osby) Age 35. (us'eodi Ago 29. (frstesd) 
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One of the major headaches of the Staff of the famous " Dagger " Division 
concerned rations. Many were the ingenious ways of dealing with this, 
as explained by Capt. R. R. G. Blackmore, 115th Field Regiment, R.A., who 
tells also of Burmese guerillas and their brilliant British organizers. See 
also portrait and story in page 58. 


D uring Christmas 1944 I and my O.P. 
party of twelve men were supporting 
a battalion of the Frontier Force 
Rifles which had been sent off on a special 
job by itself somewhere bctwc*cn the Chindwin 
and the Irrawaddy. On Christmas tve the 
track we were following suddenly ended in 
the middle of a teak forest and it was im¬ 
possible to proceed any farther with jeeps. 
So we started to retrace our steps, and spent 
the oight on a small rise of ground. 

The job we were doing had been expected 
to end on the day before Christmas Eve, 
and we were short of rations. On Christmas 
morning we went back and took another 
track, which was not marketl on the maps. 
At about II o’clock we bumped into some 
Japs who were evidently withdrawing, and a 
running battle commenced. 

By three in the afternoon we were still 
advancing slowly, but wc were of the opinion 
that the Jap force numbered not more than 
about twelve men, sniping, then withdrawing 
into the jungle to snipe again 100 yards 
farther on. At this time we found ourselves 
on a strategical rise, and. the C.O. calling a 
halt and ordering an all-round defensive 
position to be prepared, wc dug ourselves in. 


At about 4.30 the C.O. sent for me and 
told me that it was Christmas Day. I was 
sadly aware of the fact. He then said 
that as wc were out of range of our guns 
and the enemy force was so small, he would 
like my men to be his guests for dinner. 
He called the Subadar Major and, explaining 
the situation to him, asked him to take 
command of the battalion while we kept the 
feast. There was in the battalion area a 
small nullah or dried-up river bed, in which 
a lire w'as prepared for cooking, and at 
about 6..30, after “ stand-down,” we made 
our way there. 

The C.O. Worked a Jungle Miracle 

The officers of the battalion, twelve in all, 
about half of them British, the others Indian, 
proceeded to serve Christmas dinner to my 
men. First came tinned soup, then a side of 
sheep and vc^tables, then tinned fruit and 
condensed milk, followed by sweets and 
cigarettes. After which, the C.O. became 
the complete worker of miracles and pro¬ 
duced a Christmas cake. The body of it 
was rich, like a wedding cake, with a thick 
layer of marripan, the whole covered with 
real icing of intricate design and across the 


top “ A Merry Christmas.” I had seen 
nothing like it since the war started. 

Think of it, in the middle of the jungle, 
away from our own unit, surrounded by 
about 700 Indians, none of whom were 
Christians, keeping a Christian feast which 
was provided by the officers of the battalion, 
and all around the odd rifle shot and grenade. 
When the men had been given the cake the 
C.O. sent them back to their holes with a 
bottle of rum, and I sat down with the officers 
of the battalion to the .same meal, including 
another cake, similar to the first. I asked 
the C.O. how he came to have such food. 

“ It’s simple,” he explained. “ The cook 
acquired the sheep this morning, the soup 
and vegetables and fruit came out of tins.” 
That seemed simple enough, but, “ The 
cakes ? ” 1 asked. “ Oh, the cakes,” he 

smiled. ” I was in Bangalore last January 
and saw the cakes and had them sealed up 
in airtight tins. I think Christmas without 
a proper cake is very dull.” Fortunately the 
battalion suffered no casualties that night, 
and the next morning wc had a real Boxing 
Day shooting party, attacking the Japs 
with overwhelming success ; I doubt if any 
lived to get away. 

In the 19th Indian Division there were 
three British battalions and one British 
Field Regiment, one British A.T. Regiment, 
and the rest of the operational troops were 
Indian or Gurkha. The Gurkhas arc nut 
Indians. They come from Nepal, .nn in¬ 
dependent State into which only a very few 



INDICATING JAPANESE GUN POSITIONS to th« SricUh, this loyal Burman wa% foMutiving the example of many of hit followt. Their knovriedge 
of local condicione and enemy movemenct frequently proved invaluable. Appreciation of the nattvei, and an account of tame of the dlfficuliiot o. 
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7 Was There! 
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British go, and ihcn only at the express 
invitation of the Maharajah of Nepal. So 
all recruiting of Gurkhas is done by Gurkhas. 
They arc born soldiers, generally short of 
stature and with Mongolian features. 

There is a story told about some of them 
who were training to be a parachute battalion. 
There was not available for training purposes 
the elaborate paraphernalia used for train¬ 
ing parachute troops in the U.K., but they 
had practised jumping off moving lorries 
and off high walls and were ready for their 
first leap from an aircraft. The Company 
Commander called them together and told 
them that he would jump first, who would 
go next, and so on, the Subadar (the Gurkha 
second-in-command of the company) to 
jump last. He ended by saying that the 
jump would b: in three days’ time and that 
it would be from 1,000 feet. After this, 
parachutes were issued and the m;n were 
told how to fold them. 

In the esening the Subadar asked for an 
interview with the Company Commander. 
•• Sahib," he said, “ this new training is very 
good. We shall be the first Gurkhas to 
jump from an aeroplane. We are all very 
proud to have this honour. We shall do our 
utmost to he the best company in the 
Division." The Company Commander re¬ 
plied, " Sahib. I know this Company will 
be the be.st. The men arc al! very keen ; but 
1 don't think you came here to tell me that. 
What is worrying you ? What’s wrong ?” 

‘•y)yELL. Sahib, the men arc not keen to 

''' make their first jump from 1,000 feet. 
They would like it to be a jump from 500 feet." 
was the reply. The Company Commander 
thought for a moment, then said, " I am 
sorry. Sahib, but it will have to be from 
1,000 feet. That will give more time for the 
parachutes to open. When we have jumped 
successfully from 1,000 feet, perhaps we shall 
try from 500 feet. The whole Division will 
jump from 1,000 feet and so we should lose 
no face by starting at a safe height." 

" Oh, Sahib, we arc to use parachutes ? 
Well, that's all right then. Sahib ! Wc 
will jump from 1,000 feet—or 2,000 feet if 
you wish. Sahib ! ’’ This story may sound 
absurd to anyone who does not know 


Gurkhas, but I have 
told it to show that it 
takes a lot to shake 
their faith in anything 
that their officer might 
ask \hcm to do even 
though to them it seems 
impossible. 

Tl^ndian troops of 
thj fjR'ision consisted 
of Punjabi, Mussul¬ 
mans, Pathans and 
Cuttacks. Sikhs, Jats, 
Dogras, Madrassis.and 
many other races. I 
have supported all 
these and have never 
been happier in battle 
than with them, but 
one of the difficulties 
the Staff had to face 
was rations. In any 
Army, rations arc quite 
a problem ; in the 
Indian Army it was a 
headache. When it 
comes to necessity the 
Indian troops will cat 
whatever there is, but prefer to stick to their 
religious observances. Thus a Mahomedan 
will not cal bacon or pig in any form. Neither 
Hindu nor Mahomedan will touch sheep, 
unless it has been killed according to the 
manner of their own beliefs. And goats and 
chickens are killed in a different manner 
for the adherents of each religion. 

We Bartered Old Clothes for Food 

Again, some Indians are rice-eaters and 
some are atta-caters—atta being a coarse 
flour from which chapattis are made. Con¬ 
sequently, the R.I.A.S.C. tried to deliver 
goats on the hoof.^md chickens, when 
available, alive, to thf^aian troops. Others 
of them would^not cat any meat or fish at all, 
but lived cntircfy oit^mned peas, beans, and 
cheese ; thcypull dr|^ tcii, but with more 
milk and sugar than is normal for Britishers. 

The rations throughout the campaign 
were delivered daily by American and 
R.A.F. Dakotas, which flew over and dropped 
the stuff along with ammunition and supplies 
by parachute. As was only tc be expected, the 
rations were not very e.xciting, but we were 
short only once, for a brief period, just 
before the capture of Shwebo (January 7, 
1945). Then we were very hungry indeed, 
and we received permission to barter old 
clothes for local produce, if anv. After 
about two days of living on a kind of porridge 
made from atta and water we found a 
village where eggs and ch'ckcns were plentiful 
and most people were able to acquire a good 
meal. After that, rations were satisfactory 
if monotonous ; but wc nearly always got 
bread (except in O.P. parties) and plenty of 
“ M and V ’’ and bully-beef and bacon. 

When wc entered Fort Dufferin, in 
Mandalay (.March 20, 1945), there were a 
number of internees there, mostly Anglo- 
Burmcsc. They had been kept there by the 
Japs while wc bombarded the fort with guns 
and air strikes and they must have had a 
most unpleasant time. Although some of 
their number had been killed by our shells 
they did not hold that against us. and their 
welcome was so heartrending that I felt 
that all the sweat and toil involved in getting 
to Mandalay had been worth while. To 
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them, our arrival meant more than freedom 
and peace. It meant the end of humiliation, 
and the justification of their faith. 

I was not at Maymyo when it was captured, 
on March 13, 1945, but 1 went there shortly 
after the fall of Mandalay. Maymyo, a 
lovely town in the hills, laid out with a 
beautiful cantonment and parkland and a 
lake (in peacetime it must have been very 
gay and romantic) had been the H.Q. of the 
Japanese Army in Burma. The Anglo- 
Burmesc gave us a wonderful welcome and 
organized the running of our Divisional 
Club, “ The Dagger Arms." 

Dropped With a W ireless Operator 

Throughout Burma there were many men 
of particular note, including Major Britten, 
who was killed about an hour after I last saw 
him. The men 1 have in mind—like Major 
Britten—were dropped, together with a wire¬ 
less operator, by night into Jap-occupied 
territory. Britten spoke no Burmese, but 
he and his operator set about organizing the 
villagers under the very noses of the Japs. 
They found out who were loyal and who 
would help. 1'hcy wirelessed back inferma- 
tion and news to Calcutta, and later arms 
and ammunition were dropped to them. 
For months they lived alone, organizing 
groups of guerillas ; Britten’s group 
numbered nearly 3,(X)0 men and boys, so 
that no Jap could move or enter a villa^ 
in his area without Calcutta knowing, within 
an hour if necessary. The Japs knew, 
roughly, where such men were operating 
but not exactly where to look for them. A 
price was on their heads, but the Karens 
of the Hills and the Burmese of the Plains 
valued the hope these men brought more 
than all the rewards of Nippon. 

To get some idea of tlte magnitude of their 
work, place yourself in their position. Your 
orders are : " You will be dropped in 

Japanese-occupied Burma by night. You 
cannot expect the British Army to reach you 
for six months. You are to organize a group 
of 2,(X)0 villagers to bring you accurate 
information of Japanese movements and 
arms. You will have no authority over 
these villagers except that which your own 
personality commands. How you do the 
job is left to you. If you arc captured you 
will probably be treated as a spy. You will 
receive no rations and only the barest medical 
supplies. You will take a radio set for 
passing on information," These teams, nor¬ 
mally a major and a sergeant, were some of 
the greatest unsung heroes of the war. 

'T'ue first orders 1 heard Major Britten 
give to a patrol of ten who were to 
search a swamp for some Japs were, " If 
you find more than a hundred Japs, come 
back and tell me. If you find less than a 
hundred, kill them, and then come back 
and tell me. Any questions ? " There were 
no questions ; his men would do anything 
for him. His " Adiutant ’’ was, I believe, 
a porter on the railway in peacetime, and 
could speak and read a little English. Britten 
was one of those gallant .souls who cannot 
keep out of scrapping for long—a bullet found 
its resting place in a vital spot and he lies 
buried in Tounguo. 

Their underground movement covered 
every village. No Jap could .show himself 
without our knowing. The news travellec 
by bufiock cart, by pony, by canoe, by 
runner, by women going to market, by 
children going to school ; many and in¬ 
genious were the means employed, and the 
news always arrived hut and accurate. In 
the final “Battle of the Break-through," 
July 1945. the guerillas had their field-day. 
In the small area in which I was operating 
more than I.OCX) Japs fell to the assorted 
small arms of the guerillas—some of them 
children of ten, armed with Sten guns. 
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Thef0 Siirtiehefi O a JMeli^Shiit 

James Keating, a fireman in the S.S. Tairoa, told in the story which began 
in page 413 how the crew srere captured by the Admiral Graf Spee in 
Dec. 1939, and warned by the latter's commander, Capt. Langsdorfl, of 
the treatment they could expect in the notorious German tanker Altmark 
to which they were to be transferred. He concludes his narrative here. 


A fter Captain LangsdorfT had made his 
farewell remarks to us we were 
ordered into motor-boats and taken 
across to the tanker. Armed guards of the 
tanker's crew took charge of us from the 
German marines, who returned to the Graf 
Spec, and during a short wait on deck we 
caught a glimpse of the man into whose hands 
we had bwn delivered. Captain Dau, master 
of the Allmark, was thick-set, weather¬ 
beaten and adorned with trim moustaches 
and beard that had earned him the nick¬ 
name of Old Natty-Whiskers among British 
Merchant Navymen already in the prison 
holds aboard. He wore a blue square-cut 
rig with gold braid on his cap and sleeves, 
and looked a tough sea-dog—as indeed 
he was. That he was a hrst-class navigator 
was proved by events; that he was a 
born bully of the Prussian type was indicated 
when he glared balefully at us and ordered 
the guards to take us below. 

Forty-seven of us were stowed in a com¬ 
partment forward, and other compartments 
on different decks were crowded with the rest 
of the merchant seamen to a total of roughly 
300. It was close on noon by this time, and 
those of us newly-arrived from the Graf Spee 
were getting hungry. No dinner was brought 
to us and protests were ignored, but shortly 
before five o’clock in the afternoon one of 
the German guards who could speak broken 
Englisli told four of my shipmates to "come 
and get it.” What they got for us was a 
dixie of strong black tea, some black bread 
and ship’s biscuits of the kind known as 
"hard tack.” At eight o’clock next morn¬ 
ing a similar meal was provided, and this 
fare became only too familiar on the ensuing 
voyage of two months and more. 

Three Days on Bread and Water 

That night we were kept below, cramped 
in our stuffy quarters with a steel watenight 
door securely fastened while the tanker 
remained hovc-to with the pumps going to 
refuel the Graf Spec. The stiffing heat 
affected several of my mates, who complained 
of illness when a young German doctor 
visited us next day. He seemed a decent 
sort, but his efforts to be helpful were strictly 
limited owing to Captain Dau’s supervision 
and, as he himself explained, because there 
were no medical stores on board. However, 
he ordered the watertight door to be left 
open SO that we might have more air, and 
advised us to drink a cup of seawater each 
day in lieu of medicine. 

On the second day, after the tanker had 
rarted company from the Graf Spee, Captain 
Dau came to inspect the prison decks with 
the doctor and the Mastcr-at-Arms, whom 
he called the "prisoner-officer.” This gave 
him the opportunity to deliver a lecture in 
English to those of us newly placed in his 
char^. Apparently, after initial successes in 
running the British blockade in the First 
Great War, he had been caught and interned 
at Etonington Hall. His allegation was that 
he had bMn badly treated, and he said bluntly 
that he was going to treat us in like manner. 
If he were intercepted by the British Navy 
this time, on his way to Germany, he would 
drown us like rats. If he succeeded in 
getting us to Hamburg, he would march 
us from the docks with hands above our 
heads and then make us scrub the streets 
like the Jews. 

"While you are aboard my ship,” he con¬ 
cluded, "all you have to ^ is to behave 
yourselves and cause no trouble. But 1 do 
not forget that in the last war-” Here 


one of our deck-boys interrupted impa¬ 
tiently, “What’s the good of talking to us 
about the last war?" That touched Natty- 
Whiskers on the raw. “Lie down, you 
English dog I” he roared. “ You listen 
here !” the lad retorted. “If you were a 

f trisoncr of war in England you were well 
ooked after—and you know it !” 

This second interruption sent the Nazi 
captain into a violent rage—the first of the 
many wc were to experience while in his 
hell-ship. What he said in German 1 couldn’t 
understand, but it sounded none too good, 
and then he vented his spite by sentencing 
the boy to three days’ solitary confinement 
on bread and water. Immediately, some of 
us volunteered to do it for him, as the lad 
was none too strong, but he took his punish¬ 
ment, although it left him sick and weak. 

Pach day we were allowed out for half- 
■*“' an-hour’s exercise, and one day a mem¬ 
ber of the German crew told us we were off 
the Georgia whaling station. Many of the 
Altmark’s crew were youngsters of from 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age ; these 
were the fanatical Nazis, and some of the 
older Germans told us they hated the sight of 
them. Possibly this was true ; anyway, it 
was the older men who surreptitiously per¬ 
formed small acts of kindness. They had no 
chance of giving us the extra food we needed, 
but now and again they slipped us a few 
cigarettes and matches. 

It is true that the Altmark had no heavy 
armament, but she was by no means the 
unarmed vessel that German propaganda 
tried to make the world believe. Pom-poms 
and machine-guns were concealed under the 
bridge, and there appeared to be a goodly 
supply of light firearms for the crew of 
SO officers and men. 

When the Graf Spee fell foul of the three 
British cruisers, Exeter, Achilles and Ajax, off 


the South American coast, the news that she 
was in battle became known aboard the 
prison-ship. "Then it’s good-bye to your 
blinkin' pocket-battleship !” one of our 
chaps told the German guards. How right 
he was ! But it was long before wc knew 
definitely of the fate of the Graf Spec and 
her commander. Captain Hans Langsdorff. 

After the first fortnight, Natty-Whiskers 
reduced our time in the open air to a quarter- 
hour each day. We gasped and sweated in 
close confinement in the tropics, and when 
the long voyage took us far to the north ol 
Scotland we ^ivered and ached with cold. 
During all the time aboard we were given 
only one treat. That was at Christmas, and 
our celebration was made possible by the 
gift of some tins of cherries. One tin duly 
arrived in the cramped quarters of the 
Tairoa’s seamen and firemen, and when the 
contents were shared we received the large 
helping of two cherries apiece. 

Carpels From the Trapped Himtsman 

Our hopes of rescue faded as lime went on. 
The tanker had been repainted and her name 
altered six times, and we were inclined to 
bet long odds that she would run the gauntlet 
of the British naval patrols and bring up 
triumphantly in a German port. 

Water from a leaking hydrant seeped down 
to some of the prison-decks, which were 
illuminated day and night by electricity, and 
numbers of us suffered from rheumatism and 
internal chills due to sitting and lying in the 
wet. Our complaints resulted in the Germans 
giving us carpets, of which they had a good 
stock, part of the pirated cargo of the 
Huntsman, which had been trapped by the 
Graf Spee while on route from Calcutta 
and Bombay. These carpets became wet 
through, but we hung up some of them to 
form partitions in our wretched quarters. 

There was very little to do except sit 
around and talk during the daytime, but the 
chaps who had been weeks in the Altmark 
before our crew arrived were more than a 
little tired of talk. In desperate need ol 
recreation some of them wrenched one oi 
two iron plates from the ammunition racks 
and managed to chip them to form a pattern 
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of squares, and by using small nuts and bolts 
acquired here and there wc were able to 
play draughts, the only game we had during 
the miserable voyage. 

One day a boy from my ship got a notion, 
and asked the middle>aged German carpenter 
for a bit of solder. The German thought it 
was for a boat the lad was trying to make, 
and ^vc it to him. He had a penknife, and 
obtained some scraps of wood, and he had 
saved part of his ration of “butter,” a rank 
concoction that looked and tasted like axle- 
grease. He used this “butter,” with a wick 
made of soft string, to heat the solder and 
seal a quarter-lb. tobacco tin. Inside the 
tin was a note he had written: “We were 
caught by the Graf Spee and are in a German 
oil-tanker. Will you come to our help ?“ 
Next, by various ruses, he got hold of some 
paint, and coloured a rag in fair imitation 
of a Union Jack. This he fixed to the sealed 
tobacco tin, and sliptxd his handiwork into 
a bucket of refuse which he had to empty. 

The Carpenter Went to the Cells a* 

Whenever a prisoner had to throw refuse 
over the side an armed German guard stoM 
watchfully However, the boy dumped 
the stuff in the sea without being detected, 
the tin with its little flag flouting away on 
the surface and into the wake. By the worst 
of luck someone on the bridge happened to 
look over the side-screen and saw it, and 
reported to the Officer of the Watch, who 
instantly rang down on the engine-room 
telegraph for the ship to be stopped. 

After that. Natty-Whiskers created 
more violently than ever, while the vessel 
put about and a search was made until the 
tin and flag were located and hauled aboard 
in a bucket attached to a rope. Meanwhile, 
the youngster had gone below and mixed-in 
with the crew of the Doric Star on the 
lowest deck. His hope of avoiding recogni¬ 
tion. though, was doomed to disappointment, 
for eventually the German guard identified 
him and he was taken to face the angry 
captain, who demanded: “Where did you 
get the solder from ?“ 

The lad prevaricated, unwilling to involve 
the ship's carpenter in trouble ; and finally 
he was sentciKed to six days' close confine¬ 
ment on bread and water. When the German 
carpenter heard of this he went straight to 
the captain to plead for the boy and to 
explain that he himself thought the solder 
was for a model boat. The upshot of it all 
was that Natty-Whiskers remitted the lad's 
sentence and sent the carpenter to the cells 
in his stead. 

A T last the tanker, the name Altmark painted 
in letters a foot high on her quarter, 
drew in unmolested towards the Norwegian 
coast. All lights were extinguished, and our 
state was even less enviable in the darkness. 
Hopes of rescue revived when one day 
the Second Officer of the Doric Star and the 
Fourth Officer of the Tairoa passed the word 
that they had seen Norwegian destroyers. 

“We’re all right now, boys,” one of them 
assured us. “A Norwegian destroyer is 
coming alongside !” Norway was neutral, 
and the Altmark had steamed within the 
three-mile limit, so we expected to be taken 
out of the German ship and interned. That 
we should not fail to be discovered, one of 
our officiers told us to shout as if we were at 
a football match when he gave the signal. 
In growing excitement wc crowded round the 
companion ladders to be near the hatches, 
and when the signal was given we yelled, 
kicked and hammered on the bulkheads, 
blew the SOS on whistles, and generally 
raised pandemonium. 

Natty-W'hiskers immediately got the steam 
winches going to drown the noise, and then 
some of the German crew turned the hoses 
on us through the hatches and drenched us 
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to the skin. Norwegian naval officers came 
on board, and as they stayed half an hour 
they must have known there were prisoiKrs 
in the ship (we shouted continuously), and 
that they were acting contrary to inter¬ 
national law when they left without making 
any examination below decks. To say we 
felt dispirited when thus left to our fate is to 
put it very mildly. 

This affair, as I know now, occurred off 
Bergen, and Captain Dau issued a typed 
notice in English, dated February IS, 1940, 
stating that on account of our behaviour all 
prisoners would get only bread and water 
next day and the “prisoner-officer” and 
doctor would no longer tnhke their regular 
rounds, and “any severe case of sickness 
can be reported on the occ^ion of handing 
down the food. . . .” IncMfentally, full diet 
often consisted only of bowls of boiled 
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No. 230 SQUADRON 

F ormfd at Telixsiowe in Sept. 1918. 
No. 230 Squadron remained 
there until May 1922, then 
moved to Calshol. In ths follow¬ 
ing year it was disbsnded and re¬ 
formed at Pembroke Dock in Dec. 
1934 as a (lying boat squadron. In 
193.S it went to Alexandria, and 
to Singapore in 1936. It seems that 
the squadron remained in the Far 
East until after the commencement 
of the Second GrMi War, when it 
moved back to VJ/p. 

It was based afORboukir until Jan. 
1943, when it moved to Dar-Es- 
Salaam in T.astq^rica to participate 
in the coa|lal wanAhe Indian Ocean. 
Sunderland lllV' consUtuted the 
equipment. During 1943 it was 
engaged on anti U-boat patrols, air- 
sea rescue patrols and transit flights ; 
and in Feb. 1944 it moved to Ceylon. 

|N June 1944 two of its Sunderlands 
were sent to an anchorage on the 
upper reaches of the Brahmaputra, 
whence by day and night thev flew 
to Indawgyi Lake in North Burma 
to evacuate SOO casualties which 
otherwise would have been left to 
the mercy of the Japanese. These 
flights were extremely hazardous, 
since hills up to 10,000 feet had to be 
surmounted, and one of the Sunder¬ 
lands was lost in a hurricane whilst 
at anchor. In July 1944 its aircraft 
were instrumental in the rescue of 
230 survivors of a torpedoed ship. 

During Jan. and Feb. 194.4 the 
squadron re-equipped with Sunder¬ 
land Vs and commenced training in 
anticipation of anti-shipping opera¬ 
tions in the Bay of Bengal; meanwhile, 
its aircraft transported stores from 
Calcutta to Kalcwa on the Chindwin 
river in Central Burma. In April it 
moved to Akyah. to Rangoon in Sept, 
and later to Singapore. No. 230 was 
the first Sunderland squadron to 
operate in South-East Asia. 
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maize. A day or two later, three aircraft, 
wiring the roundels of the R.A.F., appeared, 
diving and zooming over the ship before 
vanishing again. 

Our rescue was one of the outstanding 
feats of the war. Those R.A.F. scouts had 
reported what they had seen ; moreover, they 
had given Captain Dau warning of what to 
expect, and he took the ship two-and-a-half 
miles up the Jocssing Fjord on the small 
chance of lying doggo till conditions favoured 
a run down the coast to Germany. 

prison-ship had been intercepted and 
identified by destroyers of Captain P. 
L. Vian's flotilla, we learnt, but no action 
was taken owing to the Altmark being 
within Norway’s territorial waters. When 
Admiralty orders were received. Captain 
Vian's ship, H.M.S. Cossack, entered the 
fjord twice, the second time after dark when 
no satisfaction could be obtained from the 
Norwegian gunboats anchored there. 

We could hardly breathe with excitement 
when a .searchlight was focused on the 
Altmark and a destroyer drew alongside. 
An officer and some bluejackets leaped aboard 
and Captain Dau was roughly handled when 
he tried to give orders to the engin^room 
to go astern, apparently with the object of 
driving the warship aground. 

The German crew were being rounded-up 
when one of the Nazis fired a shot—which 
was most unlucky for him and a few others. 
Some of the Altmark's crew jumped over¬ 
board and crossed the ice to the shore ; one 
or two fell in the sea and were rcscu^ by 
British officers. Those who reached land 
opened fire with rifles, the bluejackets reply¬ 
ing with tommy-guns and dispersing them 
with casualties. But we unfortunate prisoners 
of course saw little of all this. 

We Helped Ourselves to Vengeance 

Hatches were presently opened and a voice 
shouted: “Are you all British seamen 
down there?” Even then we could hardly 
realize the turn events had taken, and some¬ 
one replied : "Aye I Who arc you ?” The 
answer convinced us that our imprisonment 
in the German hell-ship was over: “All 
right, boys ! The Navy is here !” And out 
wc came, a dishevelled, scraggy crew, cheering 
ourselves hoarse. 

“You need some decent rig-outs, lads,” 
one of our officers exclaimed. ” Go and 
help yourselves !” And we did ! The 
Germans had done nothing to outfit us after 
our capture, and many of our clothes and 
other personal possessions were at the 
bottom of the Atlantic. Therefore we had 
no qualms about “borrowing” a few useful 
articles of attire and comfort from them. 
I was lucky to lay hands on a new civvy suit 
belonging to the Altmark's Chief Omcer, 
plus two white blankets, two pairs of shoes, 
six pairs of socks and four silk shirts. After 
the weeks in the prison-ship, from December 
7, 1939, to February 16, 1940,1 had some hot 
feelings to work off. So I parked my 
“winnings” in a safe place and helped to 
smash up the wireless operator's room. 

In the cold darkness of the February night. 
H.M.S. Cossack slid out of Joessing Fjord, 
homeward-bound with nearly 300 happy 
merchant seamen. We landed next day at 
Leith, where we had a rousing reception and 
wash^ some of the sea-salt out of our 
throats with British beer. Some of us, too, 
were lucky in travelling down to King’s 
Cross in company with Elsie and Doris 
Waters, better known as Gcrt and Daisy, 
who treated us royally. 

Two years later I was recuperating from 
the Huns’ savagery when a bomb fell in a 
Rotherhithc street and postponed my re¬ 
covery. But, praise be I I still have strength 
to raise a tankard in congenial company at 
tly? Merchant Navy Oub. 
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Together with about 70,000 other Imperial troops, Gunner H. W. Berry, 

5 th Field Regiment R.A., 9 th Indian Division, was captured at Singapore, 
on February 15 , I94*- Alter a spell in Changi P.O.W. Camp (see page 90 ) 
he lound himself again on the move, heading for further adventure. 

f Eleven hundred of us, mainly Artillery, camp. It was situated just outside Taihoku, 
were told we were being sent away the Formosan capital, and consisted of seven 
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we vrere carried in lorries, with such kit Formosa has a mild climate, but none of us 
as wc had, to the docks. We presumed we was ever so cold before as we were during 
were going to Japan, and although wc did that first winter of captivity. We were not 
not fancy the idea of moving farther East allowed fires, and rations were just sufficient 
and away from the Allied forces we did think to keep us alive. At one time an epidemic 
that, physically, wc .should be better olT. of diphtheria struck the, camp, and two 
" We will be better fed—protobly European or three prisoners were dying every week. 

- food, ’ we told each months in “ hospital ” (on 

reduced rations, because F^as not earning 
my keep by working) I ^ined my fellow 
prisoners in making some kind of a park 
immediately outside the camp—digging holes, 
putting the soil in a bamboo basket and then 
dumping it about a hundred yards away. 
It was extremely monotonous and tiring, 
and wc worked from seven in the morning to 
five or six in the evening. Wc all lost three 
or four stone in weight (I weighed 7 st. 12 lb.) 
and our ribs showed plainly. 

He’d Get Us Safely to Japan! 
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we told each 
other, “and wc shall 
receive better medical 
attention." Wc knew 

climate was healthier 
than that of tropical 
' Singapore, 

t ' * A shock came 

^ when we saw otir 

M “ liner." It couldfTt 

have been more than 
a 4,000-tonner — an 
old 

which the Japs 
renamed 
Maru." We 
think it possible 
could 

H w BcaRY small vessel, 

but they did—plus 
1,100 Japs who were going home. Conditions 
were hellish. There were three holds, each 
with wooden partitions built in around the 
sides. The prisoners occupied the bottom 
of each hold and the Japs the upper " berths.” 

We had been wise enough to bring along 
sonw of the Red Cross food which had 
reached us in Singapore a few days pre¬ 
viously, otherwise wc should have starved. 

There was a small amount of rice, and some . . 

greasy stew made with unfresh meat, issued You have nothing more to worry alwut, Japan, but if we disol 

three times a day. This diet naturally You will be well treated and will receive a be severely punished, 

made us all very thirsty, and it was difficult Red Cross parcel every day.” We had Moji, on November I 

to get water for drinking purposes ; what heard similar promises before so we were not the technicians wc ‘ 

we did get was salty. impressed, and I wondcied what it was the on a train for Tokyo. 

It was not long before _ 

many us became ill with ~ ^ ™ 

dysentery. For ten I 

Japan- **'“ 

ese tea sugar or milk). 
men were at 

one senior 

officers to 

whipped 
the 
Finally 

Japs to get 

own 

troops became infected, 
wirelessed for advice. 

They were to in ^ 

were W 

about . I 

You have nothing 
more to worry about.” they 
Directly 

you dock you will be taken '.-il". d 

Thcambu- 

lances one W mm . 

Army the 

“ hospital” was our prison 
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CHRISTMAS RANTOMIME, 
1944, in tti« c«mpor«rtly tran»* 
formed bathhousB at Omori, 
Qrcaniaad, run and thorouf hly 
•njofad bv tha P.O.W.—tha 
m^orityoi whom wara aiton* 
ithtnfly fit, largaly bacauia, 
working in railway yard* and 
at docktidat, ** thay man* 
agad to steal anough food 
to kaap tham going.** 
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FIRST P.O.W. CAMP IN JAPAN TO BE FREED wai this at Omori. Tokyo, ovor cK* roof* of 
which an aircraft i* ikimming low. ** It wa* a tromondou* thrill when the Flying Forvreaae* made 
their appearance and a greater thrill »tii| when on August 2f« IMS, U.S. Marine* r^me ashore 


on Che beach from Che landing barge*. 

that wc were included in this group because oF 
the activity wc had taken in camp entertain¬ 
ments. After a thirty-hour ioumey wc 
reached Omori P.O.W. Camp, Tokyo. At 
first wc were called “ special prisoners ” 
and were excused all work and fatigues, but 
this lasted for only three weeks. Wc were 
then interviewed by an English-speaking 
Jap officer who informed us that they wished 
to send us to a special propaganda camp 
where we could study Japanese culture. 
When I w-as asked, ’* What do you know 
about politics and economics ? ” I answered, 
“ Nothing I " Thus 1 lost my chance of a 
Red Cross parcel every day. 

On December 7 I started work again. I 
was amazed at the fitness of the majority 
of the prisoners in Omori Camp as compared 
with the comrades i had left in Formosa. 
They were strong, strapping fellows and full 
of life. This was because, working in railway 
yards and at docksides, they managed to steal 
enough food—even if it was sometimes only 
rice—to keep them going. 

At first I was in no condition to do heavy 
work. I couldn’t carry 70 lb. of rice, and 
when 1 saw men with 200-lb. sacks of beans 
on their backs, walking up and down pinnks 
in warehouses, 1 was in despair. Again ihc 
winter for me was a nightmare. 1 hadn't 
the strength to lift an empty shovel at times, 
and i couldn't steep at night because of the 
cold. But the climate was far healthier than 
that of cither Formosa or Singapore, and 
after I learned the art of stealing from the 
Japs 1 found things a little easier. 

On some days quite a variety of foodstuffs 
was shunted into the railway yard, and 
despite the vigilance of the guards the vans 
were often looted by the prisoners. At times 
it became a battle of wits between the British 
and the Japs. A luxury such as su^r came in 
only on rare occasions, and knowing that the 
prisoners would make every cITort to obtain 
some a special watch was kept. At the end 
of the day the Japs would be congratulating 
themselves on their successful vigilance. 
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whilst prisoners would be secreting socks 
stuffed with sugar beneath their working 
clothes. The same thing happened with rice, 
beans, fish and various tinned foods. 

In order to fox the few Japs who knew a 
little English, slang words were used for 
different commodities. Sugar was “ Tate 


and Lyle,” rice w.is" white mice,” fish was 
‘‘ tiddlers,” and so on. Sometimes it was 
possible to bribe a Japanese foreman for a 
percentage of the *‘ loot.” They were usually 
quite willing. Despite a search before the 
ride back to camp it was seldom anyone was 
caught, and in spite of repeated warnings of 
“ severe punishment ” hardly a day went by 
without something being smuggled back. 

Tokyo's \^'ooden Buildings Blazed 

The c.xpetl looters lived almost as luxur¬ 
iously as they would have done in wartime 
England. They were known as Barons, and 
could even afford to employ someone to make 
their beds of an evening and wash their 
dishes in exchange for a share of their surplus 
food. Once again I began to take a share 
in the camp entertainments. The Japs finally 
allowed me three days off from work in order 
to write, produce and rehearse a show— 
after I had convinced them that it couldn't 
possibly be done in a few minutes. 

It was a tremendous thrill, of course, when 
the Flying Fortresses made their appearance. 
But also rather frightening. Wc weren’t 
allowed to stop work during the day raids, 
and at night chaos was caused when thou¬ 
sands of Tokyo's little wooden buildings 
were set aflame. It was possible to read a 
book in the middle of the -night by the light 
of those fires. Never believing in rumours 
it was a long while before I was really con¬ 
vinced that the Japanese had surrendered, 
on August 15, 1945. About a fortnight 
after this date the Jap Commandant paraded 
us and announced the end of hostilities. 
I took down his speech in shorthand. He 
had the check to say he hoped wc would 
bear no malice, as he had always tried to do 
his best for us. He has now, 1 believe— 
and hope—been shot. 

On August 29, at four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, American Marines landed on the 
beach outside our camp, from three landing 
barges, and by four o'clock the next morning 
we had all been taken to a hospital ship. Wc 
lucky ones at Omori were the first prisoners 
to be released from a camp in Japan itself. 


NEW FACTS AND FIGURES 


T ill last Tiger Moth had left the de 
Ilavilland factory (Halfield. Hens), 
by September 1946. Now superseded, 
this trainer aircraft—on which nearly every 
R.A.F. pilot did his first solo flight—first 
flew in 1931, and was one of the only ma¬ 
chines to fly throughout the Second Great 
War. The total number built was 8.962. 
in factories at Hatfield. Sydney. Toronto and 
Wellington. N.Z. Of these. 630 were Queen 
Bee pilotless aircraft, used for A. A. practice. 

D i:ri\c the Battle of Britain Sir Geoffrey 
dc Havilland designed a liny bomb- 
rack to carry eight 20-lb. bombs under the 
wings of the Tiger Moth. Of these racks 
1.300 were made, for use in case of invasion, 
hut no Tiger Moth ever dropped a bomb. 

If they had been used the second seat 
would have had to he empty, for the little 
aircraft could not lift two passengers and 
160 lb. of bombs. 

W iliTT Russia, according to Mr. Richard 
Scandrett. head of a U.N.R.R.A. 
mission, is the most devastated country in 
the world. A conservative estimate gives 
over 2.000.000 people killed by the Germans 
in the Vitebsk area, where there was a well- 
organized partisan movement. During their 
three-years' occupation the Germans re¬ 
moved all equipment from hospitals, 
wrecked factory machinery and destroyed 
nearly all the livestock. 

T hf U.N.R.R.A. relief programme allotted 
to White Russia was 61.000.000 
dollars (about £13,230.000), half of which 
was represented by food, all of which has 
been received or shipped. The work of 
reconstruction is immense. Minsk, for 
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example, might take as long as IS years to 
rebuild. White Russia's war orphans, who 
number 300.000, have priority in everything. 

B V August 1946 (slates Soviet News) the 
repatriation of people from While 
Russia who had been driven into German 
slaverv had been virtually completed, over 
3(X) 0(k) having returned home. The Soviet 
Government assigned funds totalling over 
3.300.000 roubles for financial assistance and 
resciitement of the repatriates. Clothing 
and footwear were provided and in the 
towns 9.000 flats were pul at their disposal, 
and in rural regions 10,000 houses. 

A FivF'Yr.AR Plan for Japanese national 
reb.-tbililalion was published in Tokyo 
on .September 2. 1946, by the National Land 
Bureau of the Ministry of the Interior. A 
population estimated to reach 80,000,000 
by 1930 is to be rcdif.tribuied within Ihc 
country's reduced 'crritory. Of Ihc csii 
mated working population of 38.000.000, 
some 16.300.000 are to be engaged in agri¬ 
culture and forestry : 600 000 in fishery 
6.300.000 in industry la reduction of 
3.000.000 compared with the war years) : 
7,100.000 on nuilding and road making ; 
and 3,000.000 in commerce. Japan’s urban 
population is not to exceed 30.000.000 : the 
remaining 30.000.000 arc to he restricted to 
Ihc farming, lishing and min-ng villages. 

M ore than 50.000 German prisoners of 
war released from captivity in the 
Soviet Union had reached Fiankfort-on- 
Oder by August 1946. Beginning to arrive 
in July, they came at first at the rate of about 
1.200 a day. the number rising to between 
3,000 and 3.(XI0 a day. 
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CHAMPIONS OF THI PLOUGH, •isht-yMr-old W«ltk $kir« liorMt Jill and Judy, with ploughman Jack Uisall. ploddad a winning furrow at tha 
Chartftay (Surroy) Agricultural A«tocialion*ft Show on Sapt. If, If4«. adding anothar first prisa to a praviout M. On four occasions thay hava gainad 
championships, and tha trio—raliantJy holding out against tha incraasingly parsistant call for complata farm machaniiation hara damoastrata tha 
parfact taam«work which will hatp tha good aarth to produca mora food for Gritain again naat yaar. PAafa. Pimn<t N 0 m 
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